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Preface 


Upon completing my Ph.D. dissertation, “The 
Metaphysics of Polytheism in Proclus” (2004), I 
began to publish a series of articles based on it: 
two general, programmatic essays which appeared 
in the journal Dionysius —“Polytheism and 
Individuality in the Henadic Manifold” (2005); 
“The Gods and Being in Proclus” (2008)—and 
three technical essays treating of the procession of 
being according to Proclus’s Platonic Theology, 
which appeared in the journal Methexis —“The 
Intelligible Gods in the Platonic Theology of 
Proclus” (2008); “The Second Intelligible Triad 
and the Intelligible-Intellective Gods” (2010); 
“The Third Intelligible Triad and the Intellective 
Gods” (2012). These articles, as well as my 
dissertation, are available from my website, 
http://henadology.wordpress.com, and I have 
also collected them in Essays on the Metaphysics 
of Polytheism in Proclus (New York City: Phaidra 
Editions, 2014). 

At the same time that I was working on these 
essays, and particularly in the period from 2005- 
2008, I was also pursuing the project of applying 
the henadological metaphysics (that is, the 
Platonic philosophy of individuation) to the 
philosophy of religion. The principal results of 



this project are the two articles in the present 
volume which appeared originally in The 
Pomegranate: The International Journal of Pagan 
Studies: “The Theological Interpretation of Myth” 
(2005) and “Polycentric Polytheism and the 
Philosophy of Religion” (2008), and “Offering to 
the Gods: A Neoplatonic Perspective”, which 
appeared in Magic, Ritual, and Witchcraft (2007). I 
have collected them here in an inexpensive and 
convenient format, provided with the pagination 
from their original publication as an aid for 
citation. 

In addition, I have included in the present 
volume two minor unpublished essays that 
supplement the principal texts. The first, 
“Neoplatonism and Polytheism”, is the text of a 
paper I gave at the American Academy of Religion 
conference in Philadelphia in 2005. It may serve as 
a brief introduction to some aspects of the 
metaphysics informing the two essays from The 
Pomegranate, while also situating that metaphysics 
in relation to the religious strife of late antiquity 
between Pagan Platonists and Christians coveting 
Platonism’s philosophical resources. I believe that 
this struggle helps to explain how what I regard as 
a distortion of Platonic henology displaced a 
conception far more philosophically fruitful. 1 


1 In subsequent work, I have begun to extend the reading of 
henology I initially applied to Proclus and his successors back 



The second essay appearing here for the first 
time, “A Theological Exegesis of the Iliad, Book 
One”, is an example of the application of the 
method of mythological hermeneutics outiined in 
“The Theological Interpretation of Myth”. 
(Another example of this method, “The Book of 
the Celestial Cow. A Theological Interpretation” 
(2009), was published in the journal Eye of the 
Heart: A Journal of Traditional Wisdom, and is 
available on my site.) The essay on the Iliad was 
written in 2008, but I never sought publication for 
it, in part because of the potential for carrying the 
interpretation forward through the rest of the 
Iliad, but also because it remains problematic to 
find a niche for such work within the disciplinary 
categories of academic writing as they exist at the 
present time. According to convention, the 
category of “theology” is reserved for exegetical 
works on the Abrahamic faiths, with other 
religious traditions expected to be treated in a 
historicist or anthropological fashion. To write on 
these religious traditions is thus to be denied even 
recourse to phenomenological insight, much less 


to Plato himself, and I am increasingly of the opinion that 
talk of unity from the very beginnings of Hellenic philosophy 
chiefly concerned units, individuals, in their diverse ways of 
being, rather than a transcendant One into which units are 
dissolved or to which they are subordinated. The importance 
of henology, I believe, was thus from the beginning primarily 
methodological, rather than ontological 




to a classical metaphysics whose connection to the 
Paganism of its founders has either been deemed 
accidental or denied outright. 2 Fortunately, the 
phenomenon of independently published Pagan 
devotional volumes has provided an outlet for 
such works, and I have contributed to several such 
collections. (A complete bibliography is available 
on my website.) 

The significance of the henadological reading 
of Platonic thought is by no means restricted to 
the confines of the philosophy of religion, but 
theology has a special bond with henadology by 
virtue of its domain of objects, at least as 
polytheists understand those objects. It is in 
recognition of this special significance that I offer 
these essays to those who will best know how to 
make use of them. 


2 Structuralist readings of myth, whether in the manner of 
Levi-Strauss or of Pierre Vemant, at least preserve the myth’s 
irreducibility to the historical circumstances of its 
enunciation, but do so at the expense of the persons of the 
Gods, who are treated as mere moments of the structure. 



The Theological Interpretation of 
Myth* 


ABSTRACT: This essay seeks in the Platonic 
philosophers of late antiquity insights applicable 
to a new discipline, the philosophy of Pagan 
religion. An important element of any such 
discipline would be a method of mythological 
hermeneutics that could be applied cross- 
culturally. The essay draws particular elements of 
this method from Sallustius and Olympiodorus. 
Sallustius’s five modes of the interpretation of 
myth (theological, physical, psychical, material and 
mixed) are discussed, with one of them, the 
theological, singled out for its applicability to all 
myths and because it interprets myth in reference 
exclusively to the nature of the Gods and their 
relationship to a model of the cosmos in its 
totality. The other modes of interpretation, while 
useful in particular contexts, are not uniformly 
applicable to all myths, interpret the myths as 
concerning things other than the Gods 
themselves, and interpret the myths with reference 
to particular sectors of the cosmos. Accordingly, it 
is from Sallustius’s theological mode of 
interpretation that the new method draws its 


* Originally published in vol. 7, no. 1 of The Pomegranate: 
The International Journal of Pagan Studies (May 2005), pp. 
27-41. Pagination from this publication appears in brackets. 



inspiration. From Olympiodorus the method 
derives strategies for interpreting basic narrative 
attributes that myths share with all stories. Thus 
temporal sequence is interpreted as an ascent, 
from our perspective, from less perfect to more 
perfect manifestations of the powers of the Gods. 
Passivity, conflict, and transitive relations in 
general between the Gods are interpreted as 
expressing attributes of the cosmos to the 
constitution of which the Gods dedicate their 
energies, rather than as placing constraint upon 
the Gods themselves. The essay concludes with a 
series of broad principles meant to guide the new 
method. 

From the works of two Pagan Platonic 
philosophers we may distill certain basic principles 
for interpreting myths - a mythological 
hermeneutics — as part of a broader project of 
establishing a philosophy of religion from a Pagan 
perspective. Such a mythological hermeneutics 
would draw inspiration from the work of the great 
Pagan Platonists of late [28] antiquity, but would 
be intended for cross-cultural application to the 
myths of any Pagan religion. 1 


1 A Pagan religion is defined for my purposes as a religion 
whose message is its Gods and whose revealed texts are its 
myths. It does not concern me that under this definition 
religions not typically regarded as Pagan might count as 
Pagan religions. 

2 




The first part of this essay discusses five 
modes of the interpretation of myths which are 
presented by the 4th c. CE philosopher Sallustius, 
an associate of the Emperor Julian. I will devote 
special attention to the first of the five modes, 
which Sallustius calls the “theological” mode. I 
believe that the theological mode of interpretation, 
if properly understood, can form the basis for a 
broad and cross-cultural discipline of Pagan 
mythological hermeneutics because it can be 
applied to any myth and because it interprets the 
myth as primarily concerning the nature of the 
Gods. In the second part of the essay, I discuss a 
method presented by the 6th c. CE philosopher 
Olympiodorus for interpreting some of the most 
basic elements of the narrative structure of myths. 
Taken together, I believe that the insights of 
Sallustius and Olympiodorus contribute powerful 
resources to a Pagan mythological hermeneutics 
which could, in turn, contribute to the integrity 
and self-awareness of a diverse modern Pagan 
community. 

The views of Sallustius and Olympiodorus on 
the interpretation of myth are typical of the Pagan 
Platonists of late antiquity such as Iamblichus, 
Proclus and Damascius. The approach these 
thinkers took toward myth should be of particular 
interest to Pagans today because they were in 
many ways the first self-consciously “Pagan” 
intellectuals. The rise of Christianity forced Pagans 
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of diverse cultural backgrounds living within the 
territory of the Roman Empire to make common 
cause to defend the cultural legacy which had been 
easily taken for granted. Before the anti-Pagan 
legislation, before the closing and stripping of 
temples, it had been easy to concentrate on the 
conflicts between Pagan cultures, especially the 
nationalistic resistance movements against Roman 
domination, rather than on that which Pagans had 
in common. This common ground, however, was 
not primarily some set of common doctrines 
about the nature of the world (although there 
were naturally certain areas of broad agreement), 2 
nor was it, a fortiori, a set of common Gods. To 
be a Pagan meant to be the inheritor of the Gods, 
the myths, and the rituals of one’s nation. The 
Pagan Platonists took up the challenge of 
articulating a theology which would allow Pagans 
to make common cause against Christian 
oppression while at the same time preserving the 
diversity of [29] the traditions on behalf of which 
Pagans were fighting. We can see this duality in 
the two terms by which Pagans were generally 
known by Christians: “Pagan”, from pagus, a 
province or district, whose descendant we see, for 
instance, in the French pays, “nation”; and 
“Hellene”, from the adoption of the Greek 


2 Polytheism and a theophanic perspective upon the natural 
world would be two examples. 
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language and the Greek philosophical heritage as 
the tools with which to articulate the international 
vision of multi-cultural Paganism. The tools of 
this first Pagan internationalism can help to 
articulate a new global vision of Paganism. 

Global Paganism cannot be limited to the 
revived Pagan religions of Europe and the Middle 
East. Its vision must encompass the living Pagan 
religions of every continent, rural and urban, in 
their most primordial and most sophisticated 
forms alike, all of which are being encroached 
upon by Christianity, Islam and Buddhism. 
Paganism need have no fear of modernity as long 
as it can make its case in the global marketplace of 
ideas. Today’s Pagan thinkers need to create an 
intellectual structure which allows diverse Pagan 
cultures to communicate with and to lend strength 
to one another. Its principles need to be few and 
transparent. Above all else, the distinctness of 
Gods and of pantheons must be respected. Pagans 
have always compared the Gods of different 
nations with regard to their functions, their 
activities; but the comparison of functions need 
not imply the identity of persons. Discrete Pagan 
religions require a vehicle for understanding the 
similar structures in their pantheons without 
succumbing to the notion that they are worshiping 
the same Gods in different guises. No one can be 
expected to struggle in order to preserve or revive 
a guise. 


5 



The Platonic approach to myth, properly 
understood, provides a method for operating 
entirely within a given culture’s own concepts and 
categories to understand and express the structure 
their Gods have given to the world. This requires 
a concept of world-ordering (or cosmogenesis) 
which allows a given mythic cosmogenesis to be 
understood neither as invalidating all others nor as 
coexisting with them at the cost of downgrading 
them all alike to the status of mere metaphors. It 
holds out the promise of liberating the boundless 
potential, the inexhaustible generativity of that 
which the Gods have communicated to humanity. 
If the Gods exist, there is no reason to expect 
their myths ever to fail to speak with urgency and 
relevance, despite changing conditions, nor that 
the ability of cultures to encounter and engage 
with each other should imply the surrender of 
their particularity. We can translate each other’s 
languages; we do not need to speak the same one, 
nor must we be saying the same thing. [30] 


6 



Sallustius on Myths and the Modes of 

INTERPRETATION 

In his essay On the Gods and the Cosmos 

(III) , 3 Sallustius affirms that myths are themselves 
divine and that they resemble the Gods 
themselves, who operate on many levels. The 
world itself, he says, could be considered a myth, 
inasmuch as there are in the world, on the one 
hand, corporeal things and phenomena which are 
evident to the senses, and on the other, souls and 
intellects which are invisible and whose presence 
must be inferred or interpreted from the things we 
see. Myths embody a corresponding duality, in 
that they have a literal sense as well as multiple 
layers of meaning which are not present 
immediately on the surface. Sallustius discerns five 
types of myths, or ways of interpreting myths 

(IV) : 

1. Theological 

2. Physical 

3. Psychical 

4. Material 

5. Mixed 


3 Saloustios: Des Dieux et du Monde , ed. & trans. Gabriel 
Rochefort (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1960). All translations 



1. Myths are theological insofar as they 
“consider the very essences [tas ousias] of the 
Gods” (IV. 1). Sallustius gives as an example the 
myth of Kronos devouring his children: “since the 
God [Kronos] is intellectual and all intellect 
returns into itself, the myth alludes to the 
substance of the God.” 

Sallustius’s interpretation of the myth travels a 
well-worn Platonic path. In the series of esoteric 
“etymologies” Plato offers of the names of the 
Gods in the Cratylus, the name of Kronos is 
“analyzed” as katharos nous , the “pure intellect”. 4 
[31] 


4 It should be immediately apparent that, unless we intend to 
attribute to Plato and other philosophers who offered similar 
“etymologies” of the names of the Gods an extraordinary 
linguistic naivete, the etymologies of, e.g., the Cratylus are not 
to be taken as etymologies in our sense of the term, but 
rather as explications of the nature of the God in question 
through exploring the web of connections between the names 
of the Gods in a particular national pantheon and the words 
in the language spoken by that nation. It should be borne in 
mind that discerning such connections does not of itself 
establish an order of priority between the names of the Gods 
and the words in question. It is entirely plausible that the 
names should have come before the words, or that the names 
and words were revealed simultaneously. Moreover, even if 
the words came before the names, it would not establish that 
the names are not metaphysically or ontologically prior. 



We grasp every new object of our experience 
based upon what we already know about the type 
of object that it is; and once an object has been 
experienced, it becomes a further element of our 
consciousness and can be considered part of our 
mind. Our consciousness is therefore capable of 
“purifying” itself of heteronomy, of being ruled by 
another, another who is, furthermore, one’s own 
offspring, because the mind can recognize and 
take back into itself all that it has itself contributed 
to the object of consciousness. The particular 
classification of Kronos as an intellectual God, 
and the ideas about the intellect which inform 
Sallustius’s reading of the myth of Kronos, are not 
what I wish to dwell on. What matters for the 
theological method as such is the very activity of 
classifying the Gods in a manner that is directly 
joined to a model of the cosmos. 

Sallustius refers twice to a theological myth or 
the theological mode of interpreting a myth as 
concerning the “essence” ( ousia ) of the deities 
involved. Platonists (Proclus, in particular) 
distinguished between a God’s “existence” 
(. huparxis ) and his/her “essence”. This distinction 
is important inasmuch as in essence lies the 
possibility of comparison, and hence classification, 
while huparxis implies the uniqueness of each 
God. We may regard a God’s huparxis as the 
God’s unique individuality, which is expressed in a 
God’s unique proper name, while a God’s ousia is 

9 



the bundle of qualities they possess, all of which 
can, in principle, be shared among the Gods. The 
individuality of a God is irreducible to his or her 
qualities, even if these qualities, taken in 
combination, form a unique set. 5 Hence the Gods 
are, in their nature, superior to essence or “supra- 
essential”, huperousios. The “essence” of a God 
pertains to that God’s pattern of activity or 
manifestation. Analyzing this pattern and 
comparing the patterns of activity of different 
Gods allows one to classify the Gods within a 
pantheon and also to compare the Gods of 
different pantheons. We see this on the simplest 
level in the practice of identifying the Gods of 
different pantheons with one another based upon 
similarity of function: for instance, Zeus and Ba”al 
are both Gods of the sky. The fact that 
classification and comparison occur on an 
ontological level inferior to that at which the Gods 
are ultimately posited demonstrates that the 
individuality of the Gods, as manifested in their 
proper names, is untouched by such classificatory 
activity. But that does not make classification 
useless by any means. Platonists classify the Gods 
into numerous ranks or orders based upon the 
nature of their activities with respect to the 


5 I am dismissing here the existence of qualities which by 
definition could only be possessed by a single entity, such as 
“Socrateity”. 
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cosmos. The [32] “theological” mode of 
interpretation, therefore, interprets a myth as 
revealing something about the functions of a 
certain class or certain classes of Gods in relation 
to the cosmos. 

The total body of myths belonging to a culture 
forms a comprehensive paradigm of the cosmos 
as expressed within that cultural sphere. But since 
the cosmos can itself be considered a myth, there 
is no reason to distinguish between the cosmos 
and its particular cultural expressions. It is the 
ideas, images and narratives of particular cultures 
which impart the order and meaning to the world 
which is inherent in the concept of a “cosmos”, 
that is, a beautifully ordered system. The 
distinction between the Gods and their essences 
can be expressed in this way, then: while the Gods 
as particular individuals with proper names cannot 
ultimately be compared, for their nature is to be 
just who they are, each unique, their works, the 
world-orders or kosmoi, the models of the world 
manifest in the myths of particular cultures, can 
be. Thus Sallustius’s “theological” mode of 
interpretation interprets a myth in relation to a 
series of classifications of the Gods based upon 
what they do in the work of constituting the 
cosmos. This mode of interpretation is 
comprehensive in a way that the others Sallustius 
discusses are not, as we shall see. 


11 



2. Myths are physical insofar as they concern 
the activities of the Gods in relation to nature 
alone. That the myth of Kronos is used again by 
Sallustius as an example demonstrates that 
important myths can be interpreted on all or 
several of the levels, prefiguring the fifth category 
of “mixed” myths or interpretations. Kronos is 
Time according to the physical interpretation. This 
is based upon the word play Kronos/chronos. 
The children brought forth by time are devoured 
by that which brought them forth. Whereas the 
“theological” interpretation had as its scope the 
functional classifications of Gods, the “physical” 
interpretation is limited to the principles which 
can be identified in nature. All myths may not be 
susceptible of interpretation on this level; but 
every myth can somehow be interpreted in the 
theological mode. 6 For this reason I have adopted 


6 The only exception might be myths which involve non¬ 
divine characters. Not every character in a myth should be 
considered a God simply by virtue of their presence in a 
setting that also includes deities. Odysseus, for instance, is a 
mortal, and it is intrusive to consider him as, e.g., a “faded 
God” simply because he features in a myth. Heroes (semi¬ 
divine mortals) have a clearly defined place in Platonic 
ontology as mortal members of the series depending from a 
given deity (Bellerophon is thus a member of the series 
depending from Poseidon, his “father”), but ordinary mortals, 
while they may be representative of a certain type of 
personality, or even of the mortal portion of the human 
nature as such, are not representatives of any class of beings 
other than human beings. 
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[33] Sallustius’s use of the term “theological” as a 
label for my proposed discipline of a mythological 
hermeneutics forming part of a Pagan philosophy 
of religion. 

3. Myths are psychical insofar as they pertain 
to the activities or faculties of the soul. Using the 
myth of Kronos again, Sallustius explains that our 
soul’s thoughts, though communicated to others, 
abide within us. The distinction between this level 
of interpretation and the theological level is 
complicated when one is using the myth of 
Kronos because it requires distinguishing an 
account of the nature of intellect itself from an 
account of the intellect as present in the soul or 
psyche or as seen from the perspective of the soul. 
But today the tendency is to conceive the intellect 
psychically; and in addition I have fleshed out 
Sallustius’s “theological” intepretation of the 
Kronos myth, in order to make it more 
comprehensible, in ways further narrowing the 
distinction between mind-in-itself and mind-as- 
part-of-the-soul. An even finer distinction would 
be necessary in the case of a psychical 
interpretation of a myth which was regarded, 
according to the theological mode of 
interpretation, as concerning a God belonging to 
the class of psychical Gods, that is to say, a God 
whose activities in relation to the cosmos 
consisted in the constitution of Soul itself. The 
Platonists considered Dionysos to be such a God. 
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Here, one would need to distinguish between a 
psychical reading of the myth and a theological 
reading of the myth as concerning a psychical 
God. Such a God is not himself a psychical being 
but rather establishes psychical being in the 
cosmos. The psychical mode of interpretation is 
still practiced by psychoanalysts today (in 
particular, of course, the school of Jung) and 
therefore serves to clearly distinguish the latter 
from the theological mode of mythic 
hermeneutics being proposed in the present essay. 

4. Myths are material insofar as we interpret 
them as referring to corporeal natures. An 
example would be the interpretation of the 
dismemberment of Dionysos as referring to the 
process by which grapes were made into wine. 
Sallustius stresses that this can never be the sole 
interpretation of a myth; for while various bodies 
are dedicated to various Gods, to confuse these 
items with the Gods themselves is mistaken. This 
mode of interpretation has its special relevance, 
we can infer, in the assignment of certain 
substances as offerings in ritual. 

5. As an example of the mixed variety of 
myths, Sallustius offers the myth of the Judgment 
of Paris. Sallustius means us to understand that 
this myth is an example of a myth integrating 
material pertaining to a number of different levels 
of being. Such a myth, it is implied, would have to 
be interpreted in relation to these different levels, 
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as opposed to a myth for which one may choose 
an interpretation on one of several levels. Strife 
[34] throws a golden apple at a banquet of the 
Gods, concerning which a dispute arises between 
Hera, Aphrodite and Athena. The banquet, 
Sallustius explains, represents the “hypercosmic” 
activities of the Gods, that is, their activities on a 
level beyond the cosmos, on which level they are 
in perfect communion with one another. But the 
golden apple represents the cosmos, thrown by 
Strife because it is composed of conflicting 
natures. Since different gifts are imparted to the 
world by different Gods, they appear, from a 
worldly perspective, to vie for the apple. For a 
soul such as that of Paris, who represents life 
according to sensation alone, only the beauty of 
Aphrodite is evident; and so his choice is to be 
expected. 

Sallustius does not make explicit why this myth 
is “mixed”, but one can pretty easily elaborate 
what he intends. The myth says something on all 
four levels: it tells us something about the class of 
“hypercosmic” Gods (that is, the Gods whose 
activity lies just beyond the world we know, and 
are thus primarily responsible for the 
administration of the world; the Olympian Gods 
are regarded by Platonists as predominantly active 
on this level), and is hence theological. It tells us 
about the relationship between the Gods and the 
world, and is hence physical. It talks about the way 
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a certain kind of soul responds to the divine, and 
is hence psychical. And it talks about the 
composition of the world (i.e. as based on the 
conflict of forces) and hence has a material 
component. 

Sallustius explains that the different 
interpretations or employments of myth are 
characteristic of different types of discourse: the 
theological interpretation belongs to philosophers; 
the physical and the psychical alike belong to the 
poets (because these are the aspects that the poets 
bring out when they flesh out the myths into full¬ 
blown dramatic narratives), while the mixed level 
belongs to initiatory rites, “since the intention of 
all initiations is to conjoin us with the world and 
with the Gods” (IV. 6). Particularly important for 
our purposes, however, are certain remarks 
Sallustius makes about the narrative form itself as 
manifest in myths. Myths, he explains (IV. 9), 
never took place at any particular time, but are 
perpetual; and while the events in myths, as 
contemplated by the intellect, take place 
simultaneously, the mythic narrative lays them out 
in an order which corresponds to an order of 
existence. We can flesh out this reference to 
narrative sequence and how it enters into 
mythological hermeneutics by looking at a passage 
by the 6th c. CE philosopher Olympiodorus. [35] 
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Olympiodorus on the Narrative 
Structure of Myth 

In his commentary on Plato’s Gorgias (lecture 
48), 7 Olympiodorus discusses a myth Plato 
imparts in the dialogue about the judgment at the 
end of life, the sentence determining whether the 
deceased was to go to the Isles of the Blessed or 
to Tartarus for a season of requital (Gorgias 523). 
In the reign of Kronos humans were judged while 
still alive by other living humans and at first Zeus, 
when the sovereignty passed to him, maintained 
this practice. But Pluto and the overseers from the 
Isles of the Blessed report to Zeus that as a result 
of this practice people were arriving at either place 
who were undeserving. Zeus decides that the cases 
will be judged fairly if people have to appear 
before the judges naked, rather than clothed. They 
have been judged clothed, it is explained, because 
they are alive. A level of immediate symbolism is 
thus deployed in the myth inasmuch as clothing 
represents all of the “exterior” attributes of the 
living personality: “Many who have wicked souls 
are clad in fair bodies and ancestry and wealth, 
and at their judgment appear many witnesses to 
testify that their lives have been just,” and 


7 Olympiodorus: Commentary on Plato’s Gorgias . trans. & 
notes by Robin Jackson, Kimon Lycos and Harold Tarrant 
(Leiden: Brill, 1998). 
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furthermore “the judges are confounded not only 
by their evidence but at the same time by being 
clothed themselves while they sit in judgment, 
having their own soul muffled in the veil of eyes 
and ears and the whole body” (523 C-D). By 
rendering both the judges and those to be judged 
“naked”, that is, dead, and in addition by 
removing from humans the foreknowledge of the 
moment of their death, Zeus ensures that justice 
shall be rendered. 

The fact that this myth is a philosophical 
artifact need not concern us, because it is a fine 
illustration of the problem we confront in mythic 
narrative. Like any story, the myth is filled with 
temporal markers. But it is not coherent, for 
Platonists at any rate, that the Gods should be 
imagined as subjected to temporal processes. 8 The 


8 There are perhaps Pagans who would wish to dispute the 
validity of this transcendent notion of the Gods, but this is 
not the place for this dispute. It has been my experience, 
however, that the reason many Pagans resist a transcendent 
notion of the Gods is because it is generally thought that this 
transcendence must be bought at the price of some variety of 
thinly-veiled monotheism that dismisses the individuality of 
the Gods, or the liquification of national pantheons, reducing 
all the named Gods to some small transcendent set of ideal 
potencies, or the dismissal of myths, which are relegated to 
the status of edifying stories for the common folk. Since the 
hermeneutic advanced in the present essay bears none of 
these blemishes, it is to be expected that at least some 
potential objectors might find it less objectionable. 




strategy the Platonists adopted was to incorporate 
the temporal sequence as another element to be 
[36] interpreted. As Olympiodorus says, 


The myth, moving forward like a story, 
does not preserve the simultaneity of 
things that are contemporaneous, but 
divides them into earlier and later, and 
speaks of what is less perfect as earlier, 
and only then brings in what is perfect. 
For we should advance from the 
imperfect to the perfect. 


Every story, in proceeding from beginning to end, 
also embodies some kind of progress from 
“imperfect” to “perfect”, not necessarily in any 
absolute sense, of course, but in the sense that 
certain possibilities latent in the initial situation are 
activated, certain tensions are resolved, or certain 
goals achieved. All of this is quite familiar to 
students of literature. Olympiodorus” notion is 
that these structural features of narrative allow for 
a detemporalized reconstruction of the narrative 
sequence as a hierarchy of states from the less 
perfect to the more perfect. The narrative is thus 
converted into a static form. This is an 
indispensible prerequisite of the theological 
interpretation of myth. 
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Thus, returning to the myth from the Gorgias, 
Olympiodorus explains that we should understand 
that “in reality ... there are always naked judges 
and always embodied ones, and there are always 
bad judgments and always excellent ones.” The 
bad judgments, we discover, are “our judgments 
in this life here.” 


For we often say, when a bad man has 
died, “Alas, what a divine man has died; 
may he go to the Blessed Isles” ... We do 
this because of emotional involvement 
affecting our judgment ... whereas the 
divine judges judge correctly, for they 
know who ought to go to Tartarus and 
who to the Blessed Isles. So it is in 
relation to our judgment that the myth 
says there were bad verdicts. It is forever 
simultaneously true that our judgment is 
distorted and unsound, while superior 
beings judge divinely. The myth, however, 
begins from what is imperfect and says 
“long ago there were bad judgments,” but 
then proceeding to the perfect it says, 
“but now they are just.” 


Other elements of the myth are also affected by 
this procedure. For instance, Olympiodorus asks, 
“Why is it that Zeus did not do this on his own 
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initiative, but had to be told by Pluto?” Here it is a 
question of the earlier and later state of knowledge 
of a particular character. How can Zeus be 
unaware of something, have it brought to his 
attention, and then change his policy? 
Olympiodorus eliminates the element of change in 
Zeus” policy by attributing the earlier and later 
policies to lower and higher levels of the cosmos 
respectively. But then what is accomplished by 
Pluto’s informing Zeus? Here Olympiodorus has 
recourse to the classification of the Gods. Pluto 
belongs to a lower order of Gods than Zeus, 
which does not for Platonists mean that he is 
actually inferior, but that his sphere of activity, his 
domain, is a lower region of the cosmos. [37] “The 
inferior power reverts to the power of judgment,” 
meaning that Zeus, who manifests here the 
“power of judgment,” is the precondition for the 
power exercised here by Pluto. The 
presupposition inherent in human judgment of a 
superior, divine judgment that always “gets it 
right” is signified by the reporting back of Pluto to 
Zeus; hence the event of reporting is interpreted 
itself as another static, ideal element in the 
interpretation. 

Another temporal element in the myth is the 
removal of the foreknowledge of death from 
humans by Zeus. Olympiodorus asks, 
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did he [Zeus] create foreknowledge of 
death as a good or as something evil? If 
good, then why does he now remove it, 
although it is good? If he removes it on 
the ground that it is evil, then why ever, if 
it is evil, did he introduce it in the 
beginning? 


Here Olympiodorus arrives at a rather surprising 
result, but one which is rigorously consistent with 
the method he has been following. The 
foreknowledge of death, which belonged in the 
myth to the stage where humans were judged alive 
by other living humans, refers to our presumption, 
while we are alive, that we are fundamentally 
mortal and that the judgment which is passed on 
us by our contemporaries is the final judgment for 
us. The removal of this foreknowledge 
corresponds to the stage of divine judgment of 
humans, which is part of the immortal career of 
human beings (Platonists, it must be remembered, 
attributed to the soul an endless series of 
reincarnations). And so the removal of 
foreknowledge corresponds to our own shift in 
perspective between these two positions. The 
myth thus teaches us that we “must not be 
subservient to the present judges but look to those 
there; that way we would act as autonomous 
agents; for it is in our power to choose or not to 
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choose virtue, as it is not something forced upon 
us.” 

These basic principles can be used to deal with 
more controversial elements in myths, namely 
those in which the Gods, on a literal reading, 
appear to behave in inappropriate fashion. This 
sort of myth was notoriously troublesome for 
philosophers. Olympiodorus discusses briefly the 
myth of the theft of fire by Prometheus (48. 6) 
because it is Prometheus, in the myth from the 
Gorgias, who is instructed by Zeus to end the 
foreknowledge of death for humans. 
Olympiodorus explains the position of 
Prometheus (his activity in relation to the cosmos) 
as that of “overseer of the descent of rational 
souls.” Prometheus” gift to humans of various 
civilizing arts here is interpreted, in accord with 
the principle that narrative processes be converted 
into eternal states of affairs, into the descent of 
the rational soul into the composite nature of the 
human. There would be nothing wrong with 
seeing the historical discovery of [38] these arts by 
humans as also manifesting the activity of 
Prometheus; but this would be according to the 
material mode of interpretation, which always 
presupposes at least one of the other modes of 
interpretation as well. 

The question that concerns Olympiodorus is 
why Prometheus is said to have stolen the fire. 
“What is stolen,” he explains, 
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is removed from its own sphere to a 
foreign one. So since the rational soul is 
sent here from on high, its own sphere, 
virtually a foreign place, that is the reason 
why fire is said to have been stolen ... In 
fact both of them, both Prometheus and 
Zeus, wanted the soul to remain on high. 
But since it was necessary for it to be 
brought down, the myth presents what is 
appropriate to the characters, and it 
presents the stronger, i.e. Zeus, as 
unwilling ... and it makes the weaker drag 
it down here. 


The stealing refers, no longer to an action, but to 
the attributes of the thing stolen. The rational soul 
— represented by the fire — is in a place in which it 
seems to aspire toward another place. 
Olympiodorus sees this in the fire’s tendency to 
rise upward. There is a very similar interpretation 
offered by Proclus, in his commentary on Plato’s 
Republic (I. 141f), 9 of the adulterous relationship 
of Aphrodite and Ares. The union of Aphrodite 
and Hephaestus is lawful in that it belongs to the 
nature of the objects of the senses (Hephaestus’s 


9 Procli Diadochi: In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii 
ed. Guileimus Kroll, vol. I (Leipzig: Teubner, 1899). 
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handicrafts) to exhibit beauty; however it is 
paradoxical that conflict (the domain of Ares) 
should manifest beauty, yet it does. Therefore the 
relationship of Aphrodite and Ares is adulterous. 
Due to their transcendence, Gods are not in the 
position of “doers” and “done to”; these transitive 
relations refer rather to their works. Zeus 
manifests his higher region of activity by his 
“unwillingness” to see the rational soul descend. 
This expresses the rightfulness of the tension the 
rational soul experiences toward a higher state of 
being. 

There are many particular aspects of this 
interpretation, and the others surveyed in this 
essay, which are peculiar to Platonic thought. 
Other interpretations could be offered according 
to the same hermeneutic principles; and it is the 
elucidation of these principles that is the concern 
of the present essay, not the vindication of every 
aspect of the Platonic interpretation in just the 
terms in which it is offered. The principles which 
are embodied in the Platonic hermeneutic of myth 
allow us to understand every form of process and 
conflict that occurs among the Gods in the myths 
without compromising the Gods’ transcendence. 
Proclus explains, again in his commentary on 
Plato’s Republic (I. 92f), that there are two senses 
of conflict expressed in myths. The first 
corresponds to the [39] different classes into 
which the activities of the Gods fall. These classes 
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have contrasting qualities which Proclus identifies 
with the Platonic principles of Being from Plato’s 
Philebus (23 C), the Limited {peas) and the 
Unlimited or Infinite {apeirod), which correspond 
to the famous Pythagorean table of opposites 
(Aristotle, Metaphysics I, 986a): Odd and Even, 
Right and Left, Masculine and Feminine, Rest and 
Motion, Straight and Curved, Light and Darkness, 
Good and Evil, Square and Rectangular. The 
Gods are themselves beyond Being, but Being is 
the product of their activities, of the manifestation 
of their potencies. Being is organized by 
opposition, and hence it is the site of the conflict 
of the potencies of the Gods. 

Even aside from the overtly oppositional 
qualities manifested in the operations of the Gods 
in Being, the very complexity of Being, the many 
levels or layers upon which the Gods operate, 
leads to conflict of a different sort, that which 
expresses the proto-spatial separation of fields of 
activity. Platonists tend to see this sort of conflict 
behind the myths where the Titans or Hephaestus 
are cast down from a height into the depths; for 
the spaces of myth are planes of manifestation, 
realms of activity, and as they multiply they must 
be defined dynamically, through myths of conflict 
and striving. 

This brings us to the other broad category of 
conflict Proclus recognizes, namely the sort that 
we see in the Iliad, where the Gods are drawn into 
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a human conflict of which they are at once 
instigators and participants. Nothing could seem 
more to undermine the notion of divine 
transcendence. Platonists account for this sort of 
myth, however, with reference to the ability of the 
Gods to project their potencies far below their 
proper level of existence through the activity of 
allied angels and daimones, that is, intelligences 
and souls divine and yet beneath the level of the 
Gods. Heroes are a further level of projection, 
mortal bodies infused with a share of divine 
potencies. Making use of these principles, we can 
follow along with Homer as he removes the Gods 
from Olympus and brings them down into the 
midst of battle. And yet the Gods are not 
themselves in conflict; it is we who are in conflict, 
and we drag along with us as much of the 
potencies of the Gods as we can beg, borrow and 
steal to assist us in our efforts. Practical 
experience informs us that we are never entirely 
successful or entirely without success in this 
effort, and that there are always a manifold of 
factors responsible for the varying degrees of 
success we obtain. With the inspiration of the 
Muses, one could distill these vicissitudes into 
myths bearing eternal significance. [40] 
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CONCLUSION: PRINCIPLES OF A THEOLOGICAL 

Reading of Myth 

A Pagan mythological hermeneutic must start 
from the idea of the Gods as explicating 
themselves to the religious community of a 
particular culture through its myths. But is that 
communication exhausted at the moment of its 
initial reception? If we assume that the myths have 
in them some surplus beyond their immediate 
social function, then that surplus justifies an 
interpretive process that would not limit itself to 
trying to determine what a myth meant for some 
particular reader or writer at some particular 
moment in a culture’s history, but would try, 
instead, to discern the self-explication of the Gods 
in the myths, and would in this effort draw upon 
all the religious ideas of the culture in question 
(however one chooses to define a culture), 
without regard to time or locality. This, then, 
would be one characteristic of a contemporary 
“theological” reading of myth. 

The data of a theological reading are not 
limited to a culture’s religious ideas alone, 
however. The cosmos itself, according to 
Sallustius, could be considered a myth. This is not 
just a metaphor for Sallustius and other Platonists; 
instead, it guides their entire mythological 
hermeneutic. The myths belonging to a culture, 



taken in their totality, form a picture of the 
organization of the cosmos according to that 
culture. But they are not just a picture, for a 
picture is passive; the myths are alive, and the 
works of the Gods depicted in them also take 
place through them. The timelessness of myths 
means that myths cannot be taken to express 
conditions which brought about the organization 
of the cosmos in some primordial past, as if the 
cosmos now runs on without them. 
Olympiodorus shows us that the temporal 
structures in myths are to be read as symbolizing 
eternal structures. But beyond this the 
timelessness of myths means that the organizing 
of the cosmos which they depict is itself not a 
completed activity but is, instead, ongoing; 
eternity is the now. Furthermore, if the 
organization of the cosmos is truly ongoing then it 
cannot even be restricted to the mythic or 
religious domain but takes place through all the 
activities in which a culture articulates its vision of 
the cosmos. A theological interpretation of myth 
therefore reunites the different discourses through 
which the cosmos takes on form in our 
understanding. 

Sallustius and other Platonists, accordingly, 
draw the classifications which they apply to the 
Gods in the theological mode of interpretation 
from their philosophical vision of the structure of 
the cosmos. They did not regard philosophical 
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ideas as foreign to the nature of the myths or the 
nature of the Gods, and neither should we. 
Ontology and mythology both offer a total 
representation of the cosmos. On the hypothesis 
that the [41] cosmos is the work of the Gods, 
mythology and ontology thus belong together. 
This does not, of course, mean that the ontology 
in question has to be Platonic. There are a small 
number of key insights drawn from the work of 
Pagan Platonists about the nature of the Gods and 
their relationship to the cosmos which I think are 
important to a Pagan philosophy of religion, but 
the real substance of a theological reading of any 
Pagan culture’s myths must be drawn from the 
thought of that culture, and the theological mode 
of interpretation is meant to facilitate that process 
by stressing the integrity of all the different ways 
in which a culture manifests the work of 
organizing the cosmos. 

Appreciating the integrity of different cultures 
and the effectiveness of myths, that they are not a 
depiction of events but the living activity of the 
Gods themselves, requires as well that a 
theological reading would not assert that the Gods 
of different national pantheons are identical, 
because this would be irreconcilable with the 
guiding principle that the Gods have revealed their 
nature through the myths and iconography of 
particular cultures. The particularity of these 
cultures therefore cannot be something foreign to 
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the nature of the Gods. A Pagan philosophy of 
religion must therefore not resist but foster the 
diversity of Gods and of pantheons, and must not 
impose upon this diversity any structure beyond a 
small number of basic principles which make a 
Pagan philosophy of religion possible as a 
discipline and which themselves function to 
preserve this diversity. Such principles affirm the 
integrity of pantheons as well as of the Gods as 
individuals, protecting these from encroaching 
ideologies of any kind, whether these come from 
discourses seeking to reduce myths to some non- 
theological basis, or to affirm some theological 
principle above and beyond those which are 
immanent to myth itself. These principles also 
seek to ensure that the passive disregard of other 
peoples” myths, which has always been valid for 
the practitioners of diverse Pagan paths, does not 
turn into active contempt, or make it impossible 
to conceive Paganism itself as a single religion 
made up of many paths. We are sophisticated 
enough now to be able to articulate that inchoate 
principle of toleration which operated among 
Pagan faiths from the earliest times and which was 
expressed in the simple phrase “all the Gods”. 
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Offering to the Gods: A 
Neoplatonic Perspective* 


At one time it was common for scholars to 
lament the “irrationalism” or “superstition” they 
saw in the recourse to ritual activity—known as 
“theurgy”, “telestic” or the “hieratic art”— 
advocated by pagan Platonists of late antiquity 
such as Iamblichus (c. 250-325 CE) and Proclus 
(c. 410-485 CE). 1 Contemporary scholarship, 
however, has brought much greater understanding 
to this aspect of Neoplatonism and has returned it 
to its systematic context. 2 Platonic ritualism is no 
longer seen as an opportunistic and superficial 
attempt to salvage a pagan legacy doomed by 
Christian hegemony by clothing it in philosophical 
guise, but as responding to profound theoretical 


* Originally published in Vol. 2, No. 1 of Magic, Ritual, and 
Witchcraft (2007), pp. 1-20. Pagination from this publication 
appears in brackets. 

1 A typical and widely quoted example of such scorn is E. R. 
Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1951), Appendix 2, 
“Theurgy”. 

2 A particularly valuable recent contribution is Gregory 
Shaw’s Theurgy and the Soul: The Neoplatonism of 
Iamblichus (University Park: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1995). 




motives. The physicality of ritual has been 
recognized as affirming the essential goodness and 
divinity of the material cosmos against strains of 
thought in late antiquity which saw it as 
irredeemably fallen. Something remains 
incomplete, however, in our understanding of 
Platonic ritualism so long as ritual is seen purely as 
a response to the “problem” of matter and 
embodiment. In this view, the purpose of ritual is 
to elevate the particular to the universal. Certain 
aspects of Neoplatonic metaphysics allow us, 
however, to see in ritual activity instead an 
affirmation of the primacy of particularity. 

Moreover, the concreteness of ritual is not 
merely a question of the use of material objects, 
but also of ritual’s cultural particularity. 
Neoplatonic philosophers did not invent their 
own rituals, but sought rather to provide an 
explanatory superstructure for traditional pagan 
ceremonies. There has been a [2] tendency to 
exaggerate the importance of the Chaldaean 
Oracles —the apparent source for the term 
“theurgy” (literally, “God working”)—as the 
“sacred text” of Neoplatonic ritualism, as if the 
Neoplatonists turned to ritual as a result of being 
converted to some new, exotic religion. 3 On the 


3 A tendency criticized by Pierre Boyance, “Theurgie et 
Telestique Neopktoniciennes,” Revue de l’Histoire des 
Religions 147, no. 2 (1955): 189-209. 
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contrary, Neoplatonic ritualism is not the 
expression of any narrow religious viewpoint, but 
of a philosophy of pagan religion in general—a 
“philosophical theory of myth,” as Boyance terms 
it, “that overflows the confines of this or that 
ritual and has a more general scope.” 4 Different 
philosophers brought to this endeavor their own 
peculiar religious preoccupations. Thus 
Iamblichus writes On the Mysteries in the 
pseudonymous guise of an Egyptian priest and 
privileges Egyptian and Assyrian traditions; 
Proclus draws equally from the Chaldaean Oracles 
and from traditional Hellenic sources such as the 
Orphica and the Eleusinian mysteries, while, if his 
biographer Marinus is to be believed, his personal 
religious practice involved the worship of Gods 
from several pantheons; Hermias (fl. late fifth 
century CE), as Boyance points out, seems to 
focus more exclusively on the Hellenic tradition. 5 
Damascius (c. 462-538 CE), the last scholarch of 
the Academy at Athens, displays a more than 
superficial knowledge of, as well as a profound 
respect for, Hellenic, Egyptian, Mesopotamian 
and Levantine theologies, 6 and his account of the 


4 Boyance, “Theurgie,” 193. 

5 Boyance, “Theurgie,” 194. 

6 See Damascius: Traite des premiers principes, ed. L. G. 
Westerink, trans. Joseph Combes, 3 vols. (Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1986-1991), 3:165-167; alternately, Damascii 
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Alexandrian Platonists in his Philosophical 
History portrays a similar religious diversity 
among the pagan academicians there. Marinus 
reports a disagreement among the pupils of 
Syrianus, Proclus’s teacher, over whether they 
preferred Syrianus to conduct a special seminar on 
the Oracles or on the OrphicaJ That Syrianus left 
the choice up to his pupils and that there was such 
divergence of opinion indicates that these texts 
were of equal significance and the question of 
which to study more closely was a matter of taste 
as much as anything else. 

But what was the precise significance of such 
religious—and hence ritual—diversity within the 
broad framework of a pagan Platonic philosophy 
of religion? If the metaphysical justification for 
ritual were thought to lie in the particular’s striving 
toward the universal, although for its own part 
ritual remains [3] fused to a cultural context—or 
indeed to a multicultural context, a context that 
the pagan Neoplatonists showed no desire to 
transcend—then one would be left with the 
impression of an unresolved tension. Are the 
ancient and diverse religious traditions of which 
pagan Platonists saw themselves as the inheritors 
merely a ladder to be thrown away once one has 


successoris dubitationes et solutiones de primis principiis, ed. 
C. E. Ruelle, 2 vols. (Paris: Klincksieck, 1889), 1:321-324. 

7 Vita Procli 26, ed. J. F. Boissonade (Leipzig: Teubner, 1850). 
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climbed up to a transcendent enlightenment? 
Taking better account of the nondualistic trend in 
Platonic metaphysics—by which I mean the trend 
against seeing the opposition between matter and 
form as fundamental—can help us to understand 
the value pagan Platonists accorded to such 
cultural contents, not as a means to an end, but 
for their own sake. Furthermore, the type of ritual 
I shall be discussing is not of a sublime variety 
only suited to the philosopher—not, that is, some 
set of mystical exercises for an elite circle of 
initiates. Rather, it is the most basic sort of ritual 
known throughout the world, namely the 
presentation of offerings to a deity, which is 
illuminated by a passage from the commentary by 
Simplicius on Epictetus’s Encheiridion on the 
proper spirit in which to make offerings to the 
Gods. 


Before taking up Simplicius, however, it is 
necessary to explicate further the general position 
of ritualism in Neoplatonic thought. First, then, a 
word ought to be said about the notion of a 
distinction between a “higher” and a “lower” 
theurgy which certain authors have seen in the 
Neoplatonists. 8 No Platonist explicitly draws such 


8 For example L. J. Rosan, The Philosophy ofProclus (New 
York: Cosmos, 1949) and Andrew Smith, Porphyry’s Place in 
the Neoplatonic Tradition (The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1974). 
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a distinction; it is, rather, a modern construct 
answering to a perceived lack of coherence in the 
things Platonists do say about ritual, and 
accordingly there is no consensus about how it is 
to be drawn. In my opinion, the importance of 
any such distinction, if it existed, has been greatly 
overstated. Neoplatonists do distinguish, although 
not systematically, between the different purposes 
for which ritual might be undertaken—e.g., more 
“mundane” or more “spiritual”—and which 
accordingly call for the use of different methods. 9 
However, the unity and thematic continuity of 
theurgy seems to be more significant to the 
ancient thinkers than these differences. The 
clearest programmatic statement of this unity is 
probably the reference by Proclus to “the 
theurgical power, which is superior to all human 
wisdom and science since it gathers together the 
benefits [4] of divination and the purificatory 
powers of ritual and all the activities whatsoever 
of divine inspiration.” 10 In some cases it appears 
that modern authors press a distinction between a 
“higher” and a “lower” theurgy in order to find in 
the pagan Platonists something answering to 


9 For example lasrAAchas, Jamblichi de mystetiis liber, ed. G. 
Parthey (Berlin: F. Nicolai, 1857), 224-25. 

10 Proclus: Theologie Platonidenne, ed. H. D. Saffrey and L. 
G. Westerink, 6 vols. (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1968-97), 
1.25:113, lines 6-10. 
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Dodds’ prejudicial and anachronistic distinction 
between “rational mysticism” and “vulgar magic”, 
in which the latter signifies virtually anything 
connected to actual pagan religiosity. In this 
dispute, it seems that commentators are, once 
again, troubled by how to understand the 
relationship between culturally dense ritual and 
abstract philosophical categories—between the 
particular and the universal. 

The understanding of ritual in late pagan 
Platonists like Simplicius was informed by a 
metaphysics for which beings are sustained by two 
kinds of causation. On the one hand, the logical 
subsumption of particulars by universals 
represents beings’ successful assimilation to their 
formal causes. In this respect, the taxonomic 
diagram sometimes known as “Porphyry’s tree” 
represents a living reality for beings, in which the 
particular secures its being by transcending its 
particularity, and to the degree it can identify itself 
with more universal principles, it shares in their 
broader and deeper mode of being; but the degree 
of assimilation cannot, by definition, be total for 
the total entity. Thus, although Neoplatonism’s 
most developed form is clearly monistic rather 
than dualistic and there is no absolute substrate 
for the procession of Being, nevertheless the 
opposition expressed by the “upward tension” 
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(anatasis ) 11 beings experience toward more 
universal beings is increasingly powerful the more 
particular a being is. The other kind of causal 
relationship constitutive for beings, however, is to 
entities superior to Being Itself, and hence 
superior to form, namely the Gods, who are 
“supra-essential” ( huperousios ). While in the 
formal relationship the particular is subordinated 
to the universal, the particular possesses by virtue 
of its very particularity a kinship with the Gods, 
because the Gods transcend form just as particular 
beings express the limits of formal determination 
at the other end of the hierarchy. In this sense, we 
and the Gods mirror one another: they are “non¬ 
beings” in a superlative sense, we, qua particulars, 
in a privative sense. 

The practice of “theurgy” or “telestic” (from 
teleo, to make perfect, i.e. consecrate, cp. 
talisman), that is, ritual work directed toward the 
Gods, is grounded in [5] the fundamental nature 
of the soul, which is related at once to the order of 
forms and to the order of the “henads” or Gods 
(from to hen, the One). As Proclus explains it, 


11 E.g., Proclus: The Elements of Theology, ed. and trans. E. 
R. Dodds, 2 nd ed. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1963), prop. 35: “each 
thing has a natural appetition of its well-being and of the 
Good, and an upward tension towards its begetter.” 
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The soul is constituted from intellective 
logoi [reason-principles] and from divine 
symbols [sumboldn\, of which the former 
come from intellective forms, the latter 
from the divine henads; and we are 
images [ eikones ] of intellective essences 
but statues [ agalmata ] of nonconceptual 
tokens [agnoston sunthematon ]. And just 
as every soul is the totality [pleroma] of all 
the forms, but subsists universally 
according to a single causality, likewise it 
participates of all the tokens through 
which it is connected to things divine, but 
the existence [huparxis] <of it> is defined 
in unity/in the One [ en hem ]. 12 


A soul exists, so to speak, as a bridge between 
these parallel series, which we may call formal and 
existential respectively. According to the former, it 
is a particular instance of a universal, namely its 
form or species, while according to the latter, it is 
a unique or “existential” individual. En herd does 
not here mean in an hypostatized “One”, because 
the Neoplatonists’ First Principle, the One Itself, 


12 Proclus, De Philosophia Chaldaica 5, in Oracles 
Chaldaiques , ed. and trans. Edouard des Places (Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1971). 
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is not one. 13 Rather, to be defined en herd means 
to exist through the principle which makes things 
units or individuals. These two series join the soul 
in turn to two distinct organizations: the former to 
the conceptual organization (the pleroma, as 
Proclus calls it here) of the Forms, the latter to the 
Gods. The Gods are not Forms but individuals— 
henads. The objects of theurgy—and thus the 
subjects of theurgy as well—are huparxeis, 
“existences”, while the objects of knowledge (and 
its subjects, too, according to the principle that 
“like knows like”) are ousiai, “substances” or 
“essences”. While ousiai are formal, and thus 
universal, huparxeis are unique; hence the 
comparison of the individual soul to a cult statue. 
A cult statue depicts any number and [6] 
combination of natural species, but what makes it 
an object of theurgic intentionality is its 


13 Cf. Proclus, In Timaeum commentaria (see Procli Diadochi 
In Platonis Timaeum commentaria, ed Ernst Diehl, 3 vols. 
[Leipzig: Teubner, 1903-6), 3:14-15), on Plato’s description of 
Eternity ( Aidn ) as “abiding in unity [en heni \” (Tim. 37D): 
“We may ask, in what one? Is it in the Good [i.e., the First 
Principle] ... ? But the Good does not even abide in itself, on 
account of its simplicity ... Much less therefore can anything 
else abide in it ... This is to abide in one: to have the whole 
present at once and the same immutable existence [huparxis]. 
Every divine nature thus begins its activity from itself; and so 
Eternity will establish itself in unity ... prior to eternal beings 
[i.e., prior to its participants].” To be established in the One is 
thus to be established in oneself. 
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necessarily particular consecration, as well as its 
relationship to a certain deity, a relationship also 
of particular to particular and not of particular to 
universal or image to form. This is especially 
important since the formal series exhausts itself 
before it reaches the individual, who therefore 
represents the nadir of intelligibility and of being, 
while the existential series serves to determine a 
unique individual qua individual—and hence in a 
certain respect does not share the formal series’ 
sharp declination. 14 

A foundational moment for the contrast 
between formal and existential determination in 
Platonic thought can be seen in the debate on the 
subject of translating names which occurred 
between Porphyry (233-c. 305 CE) and 

Iamblichus, who is often seen as the father of the 
ritualistic trend in Platonism. 15 The issue between 
the two philosophers concerns the status of what 
Porphyry calls asema onomata, “nonsignifying” or 
“meaningless” names, that is, the names of foreign 
deities as they occur in the sacred texts of non- 


14 For further discussion of the technical issues and critical 
debate surrounding the parallel series, see the appendix to this 

15 On this exchange, see also Peter Struck, Birth of the 
Symbol: Ancient Readers at the Limits of Their Texts 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2004), chap. 6, 
“Iamblichus and the Defense of Ritual.” 
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Hellenic pagan cultures, the profile of which had 
risen as a direct expression of the polyglot and 
multicultural nature of the Roman Empire. The 
debate between these two philosophers, in fact, 
although taking place in Greek and utilizing 
Platonic philosophical concepts, is exemplary of 
this insofar as it occurs between two men neither 
of whom is ethnically Greek nor probably had 
Greek as his first language. 

In his Letter to Anebo, Porphyry inquires why 
Greek-speakers should perform ceremonies using 
“barbaric” names, for “if the hearer [of the names] 
looks to the signification, it is sufficient that the 
conception remains the same, whatever happen to 
be the names. For he who is invoked is not 
Egyptian by nationality; nor, if he is Egyptian, 
does he use the Egyptian, or any human 
language.” 16 Porphyry’s question really concerns 
the implications of a common language and a 
partially shared tradition in a culturally diverse 
environment. He seeks an answer, however, 
through an implicit theory of language that seems 
wholly formal or conceptual, insofar as it regards 
the names of deities as translatable in the same 
way as ordinary words expressing the same [7] 
concepts in different languages. The names by 
which the Gods are known, along with virtually all 


16 “Porphyrii epistola ad Anebonem Aegyptium,” in Jamblichi 
de mysteriis liber (as n. 9 above), xl. 
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the rest of their culturally specific iconic, mythic 
and cultic manifestations, would thus be rendered 
merely contingent. What would be the status, 
then, of this culturally specific material? Is it 
simply a means of ascent to a universal and 
transcendent divine which is either 
undifferentiated or not differentiated in a manner 
coinciding with the manifest differences between 
cultures? Is engagement with this culturally 
determinate material perhaps even a hindrance to 
attaining this transcendent viewpoint? 
Ontologically, Porphyry’s approach also implies 
that the opposition of matter and form—in this 
case, multiple “words” and singular “meaning”— 
extends all the way from the lowest of beings to 
the Gods themselves. There is no room, in 
Porphyry’s understanding, for anything really 
corresponding to what we think of as proper 
names, which have in principle a one-to-one 
relationship to their bearers, an understanding 
which we manifest on the level of practice by not 
translating proper names embedded in foreign- 
language texts. 

Iamblichus replies to Porphyry’s question in 
his book On the Mysteries. In his reply, 
Iamblichus invokes a wider sense of signification, 
in which divine names possess a supra-rational 
efficacy transcending the conceptual sphere 
altogether: 
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They [the names] are not, however, 
without signification as you believe; but 
though to us they [the meanings] may be 
unknown (though some are known to us, 
the explications of which we receive from 
the Gods), nevertheless to the Gods all of 
them are meaningful [ semaatika ], though 
not in an articulable way [ou kata rheton 
tropon ], nor in such a way as that which is 
signifying and informative for humans 
through imagination, 17 but either 
intellectually, according to the divine 
intellect in humanity, or ineffably, in a 
superior and simpler way according to the 
intellect which is united to the Gods. It is 
necessary, therefore, to keep separate from 
divine names all discursive conceptions 
and any rational account, as well as 
language’s inherent physical imitations of 
natural things. Rather, an intellectual and 
divine symbolic mark [sumbolikos 
charaktet ] of the divine likeness [tes theias 
homoiotetos ] must be posited within the 
names. And moreover, though it [the 
signification of the name] is unknown to 


17 “Imagination” here has something like the Kantian sense 
of schematism, i.e., the grasping of a particular, usually 
sensible, object as an instance of some universal. 
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us, yet this is what is most holy about it, 
for it is superior to cognitive analysis. 18 


This suprarational function of names places clear 
limits upon translation: “Names do not entirely 
preserve the same meaning in translation; rather, 
[8] there are certain idioms in each nation which 
cannot be signified by language to another 
nation.” 19 Porphyry and Iamblichus hold 
contrasting theories of language, and, by 
extension, of cultural diversity. In Porphyry, 
language is simply a “veil originating from our 
affections, which we attribute to the divine,” 20 
while for Iamblichus language’s bond with the 
divine lies precisely in its materiality, in the 
particularity of names and texts—that is, in that 
very dimension of language which drops out in 
the Porphyrian analysis as simply “nonsignifying”. 

It was the Iamblichean view rather than the 
Porphyrian that was in general adopted by later 
Neoplatonists, although with characteristically 
Neoplatonic attempts at conciliation. The issue of 
translation and proper names forms one part, 
albeit a crucial one, of the broader problem of 


la Jamblichi de mysteriis liber, 255. 
l9 Jamblichi de mysteriis liber, 257. 

20 “Epistola ad Anebonem,” in Jamblichi de mysteriis liber, 
xli. 
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particularity and universality resolved in later 
Neoplatonists through the notion of parallel 
formal and existential organizations both 
depending from the Gods. The influence of this 
doctrine of parallel series coinciding in the 
particular will be discerned in Simplicius’s account 
of the act of offering to the Gods. The offering is 
at once an instance of a species and also a unique 
individual, just as the human worshiper is at once 
a unique individual (who, moreover, worships 
within a particular cultural context) and also an 
instance of universal humanity. We can already see 
this way of understanding worship in another 
passage from On the Mysteries, in which 
Iamblichus is defending certain forms of 
traditional magic in which the operator appears to 
command entities that, so to speak, outrank him 
or her. Iamblichus explains that 


Theurgy as a whole has two aspects: the 
one as applied by humans, which observes 
our natural order [taxln] in the totality [en 
toi pane], and the other which is made 
mighty by divine tokens [tois theois 
sunthemasi ] and elevated through them to 
the superior beings to whom it [theurgy] is 
united, and harmoniously conducts itself in 
accord with their organization 
[ diakosmesin ], in which respect it can 
reasonably assume the aspect of the Gods. 
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In accord with such a distinction, it 
[theurgy] appropriately invokes the powers 
from the totality as superiors insofar as the 
operator is a human, but on the other hand 
commands them, since through the 
ineffable symbols [aporreton sumbolon] he 
is in a certain respect invested with the 
hieratic aspect of the Gods [to hieratikon 
ton theon proschema\, 21 


It is not a question here of a displacement within 
the natural hierarchy which would render a human 
superhuman, but which would manifest at the 
same [9] time a rejection of the natural world; 
instead, the operator participates in a parallel 
organization through the symbols and tokens. 
Note, in this respect, the use of the term to pan, 
“the totality,” to refer to the universe as a whole in 
which the parts are completely constituted by their 
taxis, their order or position; the plerdma of the 
Forms in the passage from Proclus’s De 
Philosophia Chaldaica 5 quoted above has a 
similar implication. Bearing in mind the technical 
contrast between the universal form of humanity 
on the one hand and the essentially particular 
divine “tokens” on the other, the term “ineffable” 
takes on a technical sense as well: the tokens and 


21 Jamblichi de mysteriis liber, 184. 
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symbols of theurgy are rationally ineffable because 
they are not connected by a web of dialectical 
inferences but of mythological associations. In this 
light, the passage (and many others like it) appears 
less exotic. 

It is not clear, given our fragmentary 
knowledge of the Iamblichean canon, that the 
ontological structure I am explicating was fully 
present in Iamblichus, although a crucial element 
of it, the bond between particularity and divinity, 
obviously was. In its fully developed state, 
however, the duality inherent in the worshiper 
(and the offering) as a being corresponds on a 
higher, causal register, to a duality inherent in the 
Gods inasmuch as they are prior to Being with 
respect to their existence ( huparxis ) but constitute 
and sustain Being in and through their potencies 
(i dunameis ) and activities ( energeiai). The Gods are 
in the first place unique individuals, but because 
they are participated by Being, they can also be 
conceptualized and classified. Individual beings, in 
their particularity, fall beneath the level of Being, 
that is, of Form, while the Gods, in their very 
particularity, or idiotes 22 are prior (not temporally, 


22 This is a term Proclus introduces in his commentary on 
Plato’s Parmenides (see Procli Commentarium in Platonis 
Parmenidem, in Procliphilosophi Platonici opera inedita, ed. 
Victor Cousin, 2ed. [Paris, 1864], 617-1258, at 1049) as a 
technical term distinguising the individuality of henads from 
the difference or otherness ( heterotes ) of beings. For the 
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but causally) to the universality of Forms. Form 
participates the Gods, while beings participate 
Forms. Thus, in his Platonic Theology, Proclus 
explains that the Platonic conception of the nature 
of the Gods is superior to others in that it places 
the divine principle beyond Being, thereby 
extending the scope of its causality further than 
that of Being, “for all things cannot enjoy intellect 
or being, but only those subsisting according to 
form [kat’eidos huphesteke ]; but the principle of 
all things must be participated in by all beings.” 23 

In the act of making offerings the human 
individual, through the consecration [10] of 
particular items, makes a connection with the 
individual deity who receives it, a vitalizing bond 
between individuals beyond Being in two different 
ways: the Gods, who are prior to Being, and 
particular beings, who derive their own being 
from their participation in universal forms and are 
thus nonbeings relative to those forms. This bond 
between individuals grounds Proclus’ piety, as we 
can see from a passage in his commentary on 
Plato’s Timaeus, explaining that one must “stand 
aside from all other pursuits” in order that “alone, 
one may associate with the solitary deity, and not 


individuality of the Gods and their relation to the One Itself 
in Proclus, see my “Polytheism and Individuality in the 
Henadic Manifold,” Dionysius 23 (2005): 83-104. 

23 Proclus: Theologie Platonicierme, 1.3:13-14. 
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attempt to join oneself to the One by means of 
multiplicity. For a person like this accomplishes 
the very opposite, and separates himself from the 
Gods.” 24 It is evident here (from the plural 
“Gods”, if nothing else) that the concept of 
“unity” refers here to the individual integrity of 
the worshiper, which approximates them to the 
existential individuality of the chosen deity. The 
deity’s individuality, in turn, grounds the cultural 
particularity of ritual—one does not explicate a 
form by a myth, after all, but a God, and one does 
not refer to a God by a word but by a name. 


With these general features of Neoplatonic 
metaphysics in mind, we can now turn to the 
discussion of offerings to the Gods in the 
Encheiridion commentary of Simplicius. 25 The 
historical context in which this commentary 
emerged is significant. Simplicius was active in the 
sixth century CE, and was thus one of the last 
great pagan philosophers of antiquity. A native of 
Cilicia in Asia Minor, he studied at Alexandria 


24 Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum commentaria, 1:212. 

25 Subsequent parenthetical citations will be to page numbers 
in Commentaire sur le Manuel d’Epictete, ed. and trans. 
Ilsetraut Hadot (Leiden: Brill, 1996); translations from On 
Epictetus’ Handbook, trans. Charles Brittain and Tad 
Brennan (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2002), 21-53, 
occasionally modified. 
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under Ammonius and at Athens under the last 
head of the Platonic Academy, Damascius. The 
Academies at Athens and Alexandria were the 
undisputed centers of the study of philosophy in 
late antiquity, as well as focal points for pagan 
resistance to Christian hegemony. Since the time 
of Iamblichus, the major Neoplatonists had been 
self-consciously and self-assertively pagan. From 
the Academy at Athens in particular, thanks in 
part to its endowment, which freed it from 
dependence on state subsidies, issued the voice of 
a pagan intelligentsia standing atop the unbroken 
intellectual tradition of classical antiquity and 
defiandy claiming that tradition to be inseparable 
from pagan religiosity. The religious climate in 
which Simplicius lived will have had a profound 
effect upon his understanding [11] of the 
relationship of humans to the Gods in general, but 
especially the role and function of ritual in that 
relationship. At the time in which he writes, pagan 
temples within the reach of Christian authority 
had been closed, and hence the distinction 
between public and private pagan worship had 
virtually vanished: there was only the private. 
Ritual observances in honor of the Gods could 
only be undertaken by individual worshipers or 
small private circles rather than a dedicated 
priestly establishment. 26 


26 For more about the pressures experienced by pagan 
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Simplicius begins his discussion of chapter 31 
of the Encheiridion (lemma 38 in Hadot) with an 
explanation of the logic implied in Epictetus’s 
transition from the subject matter of chapter 30 to 
that of chapter 31, a transition which might 
otherwise seem arbitrary. Chapter 30 begins with 
the affirmation: “The appropriate actions for us to 
do are usually measured out for us by our 
relations,” and goes on to explain that in the 
relationship to, say, a father, a brother, a neighbor, 
a fellow citizen or a general, our relationship is 
not, insofar as it is a matter of ethical concern, 
with the actual father, brother, or general, who 
may play their roles well or poorly, but with the 
position of these roles themselves in an ideal 
system of relations. We need therefore to 
understand the ideal order—a relationship, we 
should note, of universal to universal—embodied 
in these relationships. The transition from chapter 
30 to chapter 31, therefore, for Simplicius, is that 
after having dealt with the actions consequent 
upon our (ideal) relations to our (idealized) fellow 
beings, Epictetus proceeds to the appropriate 
actions defined by our relations to the Gods, and 
it is implied that there may be some significant 


intellectuals in this period, see Polymnia Athanassiadi, 
“Persecution and Response in Late Paganism: The Evidence 
of Damascius,” Journal of Hellenic Studies 113 (1993): 1-29. 
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structural difference in this relationship from the 
ones discussed in the previous chapter. 

Simplicius stresses at the outset that we should 
not think that our relationship to the Gods means 
that the Gods need something from us. Simplicius 
is the inheritor of a long tradition, at least among 
philosophers, which had firmly established the 
Gods as absolutely autonomous and free by 
definition of need of any kind. He emphasizes the 
point on the one hand because in the commentary 
on the previous chapter he has occasionally 
articulated the requirements of certain 
relationships in terms of the other’s needs 
requiring our attention, but also and importantly 
because he is aware of a strong tendency to see 
the giving of offerings as supplying a need of the 
Gods for such things. One can imagine that 
correcting such an understanding of the offering 
would have had a special relevance in Simplicius’ 
historical context, when offerings could only be 
made to the pagan Gods privately, even 
clandestinely, and [12] hence in much more 
humble fashion than before. The appropriate 
actions toward the Gods, then, must clearly not be 
thought of as supplying their needs. 

In the relationship to the Gods Platonists 
stress the soul’s ontologically determined 
reversion ( epistrophe) upon its causes—in 
performing ritual directed at the Gods, the soul 
works on itself. Simplicius affirms this when he 
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asserts that the appropriate actions in relation to 
the Gods are those which serve to “assimilate 
( oikeiounta ) and subordinate ( hupotattonta) us to 
them” (361). The “subordination” Simplicius 
speaks of here is not some kind of recognition of 
fallen nature. In Neoplatonism to turn back 
toward or reflect its causes is constitutive for the 
reverting entity, and by arranging ourselves under 
the Gods (the literal sense of hupotatteiri) and 
understanding our relationship to them we 
position ourselves to receive their illumination and 
thus become like them (the sense of oikeioun ). 
Simplicius’s formulation here is not novel, 
although for this work upon oneself to be seen, 
not merely in an ontological, but also in an ethical 
light is significant. The relationships analyzed in 
the previous chapter (father, neighbor, fellow 
citizen, etc.) were to be understood in their 
essences (ontologically) in order that we might 
know how to live ethically through them. What is 
the ethical content Simplicius sees in the 
relationship with the Gods? 

According to Simplicius, a key point made by 
Epictetus is that we should “obey the things 
which happen through their [the Gods’] agency, 
and [quoting Epictetus] ‘yield to them willingly’ 
and contentedly, ‘in the belief that they happen by 
the best judgement’ and by good forethought” 
(361). There could be no more pervasively Stoic 
reflection than that we must accomodate ourselves 
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to that which happens beyond our control, and 
even see it as providential. However, there is a 
special relevance of this to the making of 
offerings. Simplicius wishes to purge us of the 
notion that we would seek to sway the Gods by 
offerings. What should be determinative for our 
attitude toward the Gods is spelled out explicitly 
by him in the form of three theses: the Gods exist, 
they exercise forethought, and they do so in a way 
that is just and in accordance with correct reason. 
The making of offerings, then, must not be 
corruptive either of the proper notion of the Gods 
and their own disposition in relation to the 
cosmos, nor of our own proper care for ourselves. 
It must not, therefore, express a disposition in us 
to find good and evil in external things. Our 
whole attitude toward the Gods is corrupted if we 
see them as the givers at one time of good things 
to us and at another time of evils, and, what is 
worse, insert offerings into this cycle. People fail 
to infuse the institution of worship with a rational 
sense of the totality: “Sailors get upset when the 
favourable wind does not blow for them, even 
though one sailor often needs a south [13] wind 
and another a north wind at the same time. They 
don’t consider that it is impossible for contrary 
winds to blow at the same time” (363). Simplicius 
explains that “we dedicate and sanctify our soul to 
the God, its cause, by purifying it through a 
scientific conception (epistemonikes ... ennoias) 
of him and a life in accord with nature” (364). But 
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“when the soul has been purified in the manner 
described, it should also offer the first fruits of the 
externals given to it by the God.” 

How does a “scientific conception” of the 
divine purify the soul? It is crucial to note that 
since Aristotle 27 episteme, “science”, is always of 
the universal, and of the particular strictly in its 
universalizable, formal aspects. Science treats of 
the universal while ethics concerns the particular. 
The ritual act has the potential, however, to 
synthesize the universality of the scientific and the 
particularity of the ethical. Science plays a 
“purifying” role in that the “scientific” conception 
of the Gods establishes universal propositions 
about their relationship to the world which 
prevent us, in virtue of their very universality, 
from expecting things of the Gods which are 
impossible or cannot, at any rate, be expected to 
be provided in all situations (like the two sailors 
each praying for a wind contrary to the one for 
which the other prays) and therefore blaming 
them when our desires are not fulfilled. It 
prevents the relationship with the Gods, therefore, 
from being corrupted in a manner which would, in 
effect, break off the contact. A more immediate 
synthesis, however, is suggested by Simplicius. In 
his analysis of the offering, Simplicius highlights 


27 Nicomachean Ethics, bk. 6. 
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the relationship between universal and particular 
in an unexpected fashion. 

The “customary and lawful honors” which are 
“offered to the divine through external things,” 
Simplicius explains were “revealed to human 
beings by the God ... so that we could achieve 
assimilation to him through them, and so that 
external things, which have the benefit of divine 
illumination through our offerings, could become 
bountiful and truly serviceable to us” (364). That 
is, “we ... receive the God through these external 
things, in the measure that is fitting to them and 
when they have become suitable for the divine 
illumination.” 28 Simplicius says that “through the 
small portion [14] that is offered, the entire 


28 It is interesting to note that Simplicius discusses the 
offering, not as “material”, but as “external”. This less 
ontologically loaded terminology suits the evolution in later 
Platonism away from the dualistic opposition of form and 
matter. Earlier philosophers concerned with ritual may have 
seen the significance of the offering in its affirmation of the 
continuity in the hierarchy stretching from the divine through 
all the intermediary hypostases to the material. Iamblichus, 
despite his crucial role in articulating the distinction between 
formal and existential determination, still largely sees 
offerings in this light. Accordingly, this continuity forms the 
basis of Gregory Shaw’s defense of the theoretical integrity of 
Iamblichean theurgy (Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul, passim). 
But the theoretical refinements of later Platonists permitted a 
non-dualistic solution—and it is noteworthy in this respect 
that in the Encheiridion commentary Simplicius engages in a 
lengthy critique of Manichean dualism. 
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species (to holon eidos) to which it belongs is 
dedicated and sanctified to the God, and obtains 
the divine ( theothen ) assistance that is proper to 
it” (365). He prefaces this statement by “as I said,” 
referring apparently to the remark that external 
things partaking in divine illumination by being 
offered to the Gods become both “truly 
serviceable to us,” that is, presumably, serviceable 
beyond their simple utility, as well as “bountiful”. 
With the notion of bounty Simplicius hearkens 
back to the sort of doctrine which is often 
perceived to lay at the heart of the practice of 
making offerings from its very beginnings: by 
giving of the first fruits to the Gods, we ensure 
that more of their kind are produced. However, 
the philosophical formulation of the doctrine 
involves something more. The primordial power 
of the offering to secure abundance comes about 
through the affirmation of the divinity of the 
particular, which infuses the class of which it is a 
member: its particularity allows it to be a special 
conduit for divinity. 

Conversely, we have seen that Simplicius 
speaks of the necessity for the human soul to 
“purify” itself by appropriating the universalizing 
“scientific” perspective on the divine. This is only 
a “therapeutic” measure, however. To turn toward 
its ultimate causes does not call for the soul to lift 
itself out of its particular context, even if its nearer 
causes—i.e., in the hierarchy of Being—demand 
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just this. Although we must be properly 
positioned with respect to the hierarchy of Being 
in order to perform it correctly, the point of ritual 
lies in the affirmation of that context itself, for 
this completes the act of procession begun by the 
Gods. Hence Simplicius takes what seems to have 
been, for Epictetus, advice to trouble oneself as 
litde as possible about the details of any particular 
cult, but simply to “mak[e] offerings at various 
times according to the customs of one’s country,” 
and interprets it as a programmatic statement 
about the necessity for engaging with the generic 
divine through the cultural and historical context 
in which the Gods have revealed themselves to 
the world. Not only is the cultural context in 
which we find ourselves in some fashion reflective 
of the choice of life that we made before our birth 
(365, 119-20), 29 and therefore not something 
adventitious to us, but Simplicius compares it to 
the environment which fosters certain kinds of 
flora and fauna while another environment fosters 
others (124-5). 

In addition, Simplicius says that “each person 
propitiates the divine [15] through the rites which 
the God revealed and which they themselves 
became aware of through experience [peiras ]” 


29 The choice of elements of one’s future life in the interim 
between death and reincarnation, as in Republic's. 617Dff, 
was a standard Neoplatonic doctrine. 
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(126-7). The appeal to experience is important 
because it points to the value of the individual’s 
appropriation of the cultural and historical 
material which has been made available to them 
by virtue of their situation. The worshiper is not 
just a passive receptacle of tradition, especially in 
Simplicius’ day, when the choice to continue 
worshiping the traditional Gods was by no means 
reflexive or even easy. Simplician worshipers are 
going to weigh, by experience, the effectiveness of 
the rites they perform. Hence Simplicius points 
immediately to the results which can occur and 
which are themselves inseparable from the 
particular time, place and method of ritual: 


When the affairs of the God [ta peri theon] 
are celebrated in accord with the God [kata, 
theon], a particular activity of divine 
illumination becomes evident on certain 
circumscribed days which is not evident on 
other days: the sick are cured, and 
sometimes beneficial events are foretold. A 
difference of time, or the consonance of 
place and method with what is uttered, 
wrought and offered — all of these have a 
great effect on assimilation to the divine 
[pros ten theian oikeioteta ]. (365-66; trans. 
mod.) 
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Simplicius underscores the same message in his 
interpretation of Epictetus’s rather bland 
injunction that offerings should not be made “in a 
slovenly way or without care.” For Simplicius 
extends this to all “divine words and deeds”: “if 
anything is left out, or rearranged, or confused, 
divine illumination does not occur—instead, the 
negligence of the one performing the ritual waters 
down the power of the events” (366). This is not 
about the triumph of mechanical compliance with 
the letter of ritual over its spirit. Words and 
actions, names and formulae, are precisely what 
differs from culture to culture and religion to 
religion, but the philosopher does not speak in the 
voice of a universalism that would dismiss these 
differences as veils upon an underlying identity. 
Instead, it is only in the particular that the 
universal is active and authentic. It is in the same 
spirit that Proclus remarks, in his commentary on 
the Cratylus, that “just as it is impious to ill-treat 
the statues of the Gods, in the same way it is not 
righteous to err regarding names.” 30 

This attitude grew, in part, out of the 
controversy discussed above concerning the 
translation of the divine names occurring in ritual 
and magical texts. While for Porphyry culturally 
particular contents—e.g., different languages—are 


30 In Platonis Cratylum commentaria, ed. G. Pasquali 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1908), §51.19. 
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merely a ladder we use to climb up to the 
universal and [16] then let fall away, for 
Iamblichus, they are “tokens” or “symbols” of the 
Gods. The opposition here is not between 
intellectual insight and “irrationalism”, but rather 
between two different modes of signification, one 
which is universalizing while the other is purely of, 
by and for the particular. Iamblichus discerned 
two modes of signification where Porphyry only 
perceived one. Thus for Simplicius the concrete 
materials of ritual observances mean not only the 
physicality of the objects offered, but the 
culturally specific rituals according to which the 
offering is performed. 

External things “become bountiful and truly 
serviceable to us” (364) when their particularity 
and facticity have been consecrated to the Gods. 
Ordinary things thus become extraordinary. 
Simplicius gives examples of the offering 
becoming supernaturally energized. But such 
colorful examples can obscure the principle at 
work, which is clearer in Simplicius’s remarks on 
the importance of performing the rites “according 
to the customs of one’s country.” He explains the 
variations in worship according to an analogy 
which is reminiscent of the two sailors praying for 
contrary winds, only this time with a positive value 
given to the element of facticity: 
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You can at least see that when it is day 
with us, it is night for others, and when it 
is winter in one place, it is summer in 
another, and that these sorts of flora and 
fauna prevail here, and elsewhere other 
sorts: the earth and the things on it partake 
of divine goodness in a divided way. (365) 


A “certain circumscribed day,” Simplicius 
explains, becomes the locus of “a particular 
activity of divine illumination ... which is not at all 
evident on other days” when “the affairs of the 
God are celebrated in accord with the God” (366). 
There is nothing more essentially holy about such 
a day than there is something essentially holy 
about the particular portion of barley which 
through being consecrated and offered to the 
Gods has acquired a supernatural potency. A 
different handful of barley, a different day, would 
have served just as well, generically speaking. 
People in another place have different holy days, 
make different offerings, have different Gods. But 
that does not make these particulars a matter of 
indifference. The divine qua divine is not generic 
but individual, plural, and particular. Simplicius 
has thus enriched the Stoic text with a Platonic 
optimism. He began his consideration of the 
passage from Epictetus with the problem of 
external things, whose contingency threatens to 
distance us from the Gods if we think that our 
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ultimate good lies with these things. In a similar 
fashion, we must not think that only the rites and 
the Gods of our nation are true. But we must 
embrace the contingency and facticity of our lives 
as part of the life we chose. What does choosing a 
[17] life mean, really? None of us recollect such a 
choice. But to believe that one has chosen one’s 
life means to affirm the particular in its very 
particularity. 

A related theme integral to Proclus’s theology 
is the distinction between the individuality and 
uniqueness of each God, which can only be 
apprehended in worship and within the discourse 
of “theologians” (i.e., mythographers—Homer, 
Hesiod, “Orpheus,” et al.), and, on the other 
hand, the classification of the Gods as this or that 
type of deity (including the most generic 
classification of all, that of “Gods” as such), which 
belongs to the philosoper or “scientist”. Hence 
Proclus remarks that philosophers speak “about” 
the Gods (peri autoh), but not “of each of them 
him/herself [auto hekaston ]. And we 
[philosophers] are able indeed to speak 
scientifically [ epistemonikos ] of them, but not 
intellectually [noeros].” 31 The distinction here 
between a “scientific” and an “intellectual” 
discourse is that between episteme, always of the 
species, and a noesis, an intuition, as it were, of 


31 In Platonis Timaeum commentana 1: 103. 
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individual Gods with proper names. Indeed, one 
finds that Proclus, when speaking 
“philosophically”, refers to classes ( taxeis ) of 
Gods, the discourse about particular, named Gods 
being appropriate to “theologians”. This is not a 
question of the limitations of the particularistic 
discourse, but rather of the limitations of the 
universalizing discourse of the philosopher. Hence 
we find Proclus exhorting us at one point to turn 
from the “indefinite and common [aoristou ... kai 
koines] doctrine” about a particular class of Gods 
to the “Greek tradition [phemen] concerning it.” 32 
Here it is the philosopher’s discourse which 
cannot, because of its universalizing nature, reach 
all the way to the divine, which is by its nature 
individuated. 

Simplicius, like Proclus before him, is 
concerned to maintain both kinds of relationship 
to the Gods. Preserving the distinction between a 
“scientific” (formalizing or abstract) discourse 
about the Gods, and a “theological” discourse that 
is practical and addresses particular, named deities 
by means of traditional cultic structures, and 
upholding the value of the latter, came to be seen 
by the pagan Platonists of late antiquity as 
essential to preserving paganism itself. Given the 
strongly hierarchical structure of Neoplatonic 
logic, subordinating the practical theological 


32 Theologie Platonicienne 5.35: 127, lines 8-12. 
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discourse to the philosophical discourse about the 
Gods would have meant that the philosophical 
discourse was all that was really needed. But such 
a conclusion would have been neither prudent, 
insofar as the pagan Platonists wanted very much 
to argue for the importance of sustaining the 
traditional cults, nor would it have properly 
expressed the pretheoretical intuitions of these 
Platonists about the existential [18] status of the 
Gods as real individuals. It was desirable, 
therefore, and also convergent with refinements 
taking place in the discourse of Neoplatonic 
metaphysics, to arrive at a solution which would 
grant a status to a discourse of particularity 
(properly understood) superior to that granted to 
the discourse of universality. Accordingly, the 
discourse of the “theologians” concerning 
particular, named Gods corresponds to the supra- 
essential domain of huparxis, or existence, while 
the “scientific” discourse of the philosopher (the 
interpretation of the negations in the first 
hypothesis of the Parmenides, for example, as 
referring to corresponding classes of Gods), in 
contrast, delineates the stages in the ideal 
constitution of Being. A balance was thus struck 
such that the primacy of the theological discourse 
protected it from rationalizing 

“demythologization” while the universalizing 
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philosophical discourse, equally divine in origin, 
holds its ground against the absorption of 
philosophy by any particular, dogmatic theology. 33 

Appendix: On the Parallel Series 


The parallel series that I term “formal” and 
“existential” respectively in the present article are 
recognized by Andrew Smith, but he sees the role 
of “unity” in what I call the existential series in 
terms of “union” (i.e., of the subject and object of 
cognition) rather than individuation, as I do. 34 A 
comprehensive account of my reasons for 
interpreting the concept of unity in this way would 
require a detailed discussion of the nature of the 
Neoplatonists’ First Principle and its relationship 


33 This is, in my opinion, the proper sense in which to 
understand the divergence Damascius speaks of among 
Platonists between those “who regard philosophy as 
preeminent [ten philosophian protimosin], like Porphyry and 
Plotinus and many other philosophers,” and those who 
regard “the hieratic art” as preeminent, “such as Iamblichus 
and Syrianus and Proclus and all the hieraticians”: In Platonis 
Phaedonem 1; The Greek Commentaries on Plato’s Phaedo, 
ed. L. G. Westerink, vol. 2 (Amsterdam: North-Holland 
Publishing Company, 1977), sect. 172, lines 1-3. 

34 Smith, Porphyry’s Place, 117-19. 
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to the henads or Gods, for which see my 
dissertation and a later article in Dionysius , 35 

On the other hand, A. C. Lloyd rejects the 
existence of parallel series or, as he puts it, “an 
‘alternative system’ which offers a royal road for 
an entity to bypass the diacosms in a reversion to 
the One.” 36 Lloyd makes this judgment, [19] 
however, without explicit reference to texts 
supporting an “alternative system” such as (but 
not limited to) De Phil. Chald. V (see below). 
Sheppard rejects that the latter implies an 
alternative way of reversion, but for reasons which 
are faulty: “At the beginning of the fragment 
Proclus claims that philosophy and the oracles 
agree: he wants here to show that both come to 
the same thing, not that they present 
alternatives.” 37 Indeed, both ways of reversion for 
the soul do come to the same thing—the Gods— 
but in different ways, ways that Proclus says are 
“in harmony” and not, therefore, identical. 


35 Edward P. Butier, “The Metaphysics of Polytheism in 
Proclus” (Ph.D. diss., New School for Social Research, 2003); 
Butler, “Polytheism and Individuality.” 

36 Lloyd, “Procession and Division in Proclus,” in Soul and 
the Structure of Being in Late Neoplatonism, ed. H. J. 
Blumenthal and A. C. Lloyd (Liverpool: Liverpool University 
Press, 1982), 38. 

37 A. D. R. Sheppard, response to Lloyd’s paper, in Soul and 
the Structure of Being, 44. 
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Part of the dispute seems to lie in the notion 
that the “alternative system” ought to constitute 
what Lloyd calls a “royal road”, i.e. a more direct 
mode of reversion to the soul’s ultimate causes 
than the ascent through the intervening planes of 
Being (what Lloyd calls here “diacosms”). Indeed, 
the anti-hierarchical tendencies in Proclus’ 
doctrine of the henads lead Christian Guerard to 
remark that for Proclus, “[l]’idee de hierarchie, 
fondamentale dans tout le platonisme, ne vaut 
plus ... par rapport aux dieux,” and that thus 
Proclus’ henadology represents something 
“revolutionnaire dans la pensee grecque 
classique.” 38 Lloyd adduces as evidence against the 
“alternative system” prop. 128 of Proclus’s 
Elements of Theology, which reads: “Every God, 
when participated by entities nearer to him, is 
participated directly; when by those more remote, 
through a greater or lesser number of 
intermediaries.” 39 But the independence of the 
existential series does not require that it represent 
for Proclus a shortcut allowing an individual soul 
to bypass working on him/herself as an ensouled 
being. The anti-hierarchical aspect of the 
existential series derives from the nature of the 
Gods themselves, from the fact that each plane of 


38 Guerard, “La theorie des henades et la mystique de 
Proclus,” Dionysius 6 (1982): 81. 

39 Proclus: The Elements of Theology (trans. modified). 
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Being is divinized directly by Gods active on that 
plane and who do not for their own existence 
depend upon anything prior to themselves. The 
series depending from the Gods in their existential 
aspect, therefore, provide a route for the 
individual soul to revert qua individual and not 
just qua soul. But for beings such as ourselves, 
both modes of reversion are necessary, which is 
only natural considering that both series originate 
from the Gods. Smith calls attention to the 
conceptual distinction Neoplatonists such as 
Olympiodorus draw between theurgic virtues, 
which are heniaiai or “unitary” and possess 
huparxis, “existence”, and the ordinary virtues 
which are “substantial” or “substantifying”, 
ousiodeis, possessing ousia, “substance” [20] or 
“being”. But it would be a very uncharitable 
reading indeed to think that any Neoplatonist 
would have suggested that the latter could be 
forsaken for the former. It is true that Smith says 
that “theurgy which works through the henads 
leads to a divorce of the spiritual ascent from the 
contemplation of Forms,” 40 but to speak of a 
“divorce” is perhaps too strong when the 
Neoplatonists’ concern ought rather to be seen as 
having been to keep these two channels of 
“ascent” distinct for the sake of the indispensible 
service each can be to the other. 


40 Smith, Porphyry’s Place, 127, n. 7. 
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Finally, note that not only lower beings, but 
also forms themselves participate in existential 
series. Hence regarding the characteristics 
conferred by higher orders of forms upon lower 
orders, which thus accumulate and concentrate 
the characteristics of the higher levels, Proclus 
explains that “from the primal level of the 
intelligible-intellectual forms each [form] bears a 
token, not susceptible to knowledge, of its own 
paradigms, according as each has been allotted 
one or other divine characteristic.” 41 This passage 
is laden with technical terms not requiring 
explanation here; what matters is simply the use of 
“tokens” ( sunthemata ), a key technical term in 
theurgy. This aspect of the Form is “not 
susceptible to knowledge” because (like the 
intelligible forms 42 ) it is not accessible to episteme, 
scientific knowledge, but only to gnosis, 
knowledge in the sense of insight. This “gnostic” 
dimension of forms is what we might characterize 
as their nondialectical characteristic, that 
remainder irreducible to their merely negative, 
diacritical differentiation from one another which, 
akin to the value of the proper name, drops out in 


41 Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides, trans. Glenn 
R. Morrow and John M. Dillon (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1987), 317 [In Platonis Parmenidem, 969] 

42 Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides, 280 [In 
Platonis Parmenidem, 924], 
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translation due to its specific associations in 
different cultures. In this way, while it sometimes 
seems as if the point of the parallel series is simply 
that, although both are equally formal, one is 
“rationally” and the other “mythically” 
determined, this distinction, when ontologically 
unpacked, so to speak, yields the 
formal/existential distinction nevertheless. 
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Polycentric Polytheism and the 
Philosophy of Religion* 


ABSTRACT: The comparison drawn by the 
Neoplatonist Olympiodorus between the Stoic 
doctrine of the reciprocal implication of the 
virtues and the Neoplatonic doctrine of the 
presence of all the Gods in each helps to elucidate 
the latter. In particular, the idea of primary and 
secondary “perspectives” in each virtue, when 
applied to Neoplatonic theology, can clarify 
certain theoretical statements made by Proclus in 
his Cratylus commentary concerning specific 
patterns of inherence of deities in one another. 
More broadly, the “polycentric” nature of 
Neoplatonic theology provides a theoretical 
articulation for henotheistic practices within 
polytheism without invoking evolutionist notions 
of “monotheistic tendencies”. The Neoplatonic 
distinction between the modes of unity exhibited 
by divine individuals (“henads”) and ontic units 
(“monads”), which is integral to the polycentric 
theology, also provides a theoretical basis for the 
non-reductive cross-cultural comparison between 
deities. The polycentric theology thus offers a 


* Originally published in vol. 10, no. 2 of The Pomegranate: 
The International Journal of Pagan Studies (Dec. 2008), pp. 
207-229. Pagination from this publication appears in brackets. 



promising foundation for a polytheistic 
philosophy of religion. 


Olympiodorus (fl. late 6 th century CE) was one 
of the last Pagan Platonists to teach at Alexandria, 
and all his extant works are apparently composed 
of notes taken from his lecture courses. His 
students were likely overwhelmingly Christian, and 
probably not studying to become philosophers, 
but to acquire a veneer of erudition for future 
careers as lawyers, imperial functionaries, or even 
clergymen. On both these accounts, then, it is 
surprising that at a certain point in his 
commentary on Plato’s First Alcibiades, 
Olympiodorus elucidates a Stoic doctrine already 
sufficiently recondite for his students by referring 
to a doctrine not only even more recondite, but 
also somewhat scandalous to teach to Christians, 
namely the doctrine we may call polycentric 
polytheism. One can imagine this relieved their 
boredom. Frequently in his extant courses, we can 
see Olympiodorus trying to titillate his students 
with bits of Paganism. He was probably wiser than 
to risk proselytizing, which would have cost him 
his post. More likely, he hoped by giving in to 
their thirst for information about traditions rapidly 
acquiring a patina of the exotic and transgressive 
to entice his students to a broader interest [208] in 
the legacy of classical antiquity, and philosophy in 
particular. Perhaps as well he hoped to correct 
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some of the more egregious misinformation the 
Christian youths may have possessed about the 
supplanted faiths. 

One of the interesting things about the 
theological doctrine in question is that though well 
known to Olympiodorus, having been handed 
down in the Platonic schools since at least the 
time of Proclus (d. 485 CE), it is neither well- 
known nor widely understood today. In the 
following essay, I will use Olympiodorus’s 
remarks as a point of entry to discuss some of the 
features of the Neoplatonic doctrine of 
polycentric polytheism. In attempting to explain 
the Stoic doctrine of the reciprocal implication 
(antakolouthia ) of the virtues, Olympiodorus says, 


If the virtues reciprocally imply each 
other [antakolouthousin allelais ], 
nevertheless they differ individually [tei 
idioted diapherousin ]. For they are not 
one, but all [of the virtues] are in courage 
courageously [en men tei andreia eisin 
andreios], in another [temperance, 
sophrosune] temperately [ sophronikos ]; 
and so too all the Gods are in Zeus 
zeusically [en men toi Dii eisi diios ], in 
another [Hera] heraically [heralds]; for no 
God is imperfect [aides] . And as 
Anaxagoras said all things are in all things, 
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but one is superabundant [in each], in this 
way also we speak regarding things 
divine. 1 


Interestingly, in his discussion of this passage in 
Porphyre et Victorinus, Pierre Hadot misreads 
Olympiodorus, assimilating what he says here to 
the doctrine attributed to certain Stoics that the 
Gods “sont originellement confondus avec Zeus 
... les differentes activites ... recoivent les noms 
des differents dieux ... La substance unique revet 
des modes differents, mais garde toujours son 
unite.” 2 But Olympiodorus is not adopting Stoic 
theology here; in the first place, he is not a Stoic, 
but more importantly, he is not primarily 
discussing theology at this point. Rather, he is 
attempting to explicate the Stoic doctrine on the 
virtues by a central doctrine of Platonic theology; 
then, in a rhetorical flourish, he traces both 
doctrines back to an early Anaxagorean doctrine, 
all of which fits nicely his pedagogical purposes. 

Hadot’s reading must be regarded as mistaken 
for his reading would undermine what 


1 F. Creuzer, ed., Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem 
priorem commentarii (Frankfurt am Main: Bronner, 1821), 
214. Trans, mine. 

2 P. Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, vol. 1 (Paris: Etudes 
Augustiniennes, 1968), 242. 
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Olympiodorus is trying to say about the virtues by 
way of his theological analogy. He would not be 
characterizing the Gods as merely “modes” of a 
single substance, or “names” for different 
activities of a single God, in order to support his 
stated point that all the virtues can be in each one 
without all the virtues therefore being in one. [209] 
The distinction between all-in-each and all-in-one 
is clear from his explanation that all of them are in 
each in a unique way. That is, courage is not “in” 
temperance in the same way that temperance is 
“in” courage. Rather, courage is in temperance 
“temperately” and temperance in courage 
“courageously”. Therefore, Olympiodorus 
explicitly does not say simply that all the Gods are 
in Zeus, but that all the Gods are in Zeus 
“zeusically”, while all the Gods are just as much in 
Hera “heraically”, or in Apollo “apollonically” and 
so on; we could obviously continue in this fashion 
for however many Gods there are. This is just 
what gives the Neoplatonic theorization of 
polytheism its “polycentric” quality: all of the 
Gods are perfect, and each can thus be regarded 
as being the “center” of the system. Perfection 
here does not imply solitude; rather, the perfection 
of each is, in significant part, the presence of all to 
each and in each. We shall see that this manifests 
itself in the status of the Gods’ relations to one 
another. In turn, this doctrine of relations in the 
divine realm grounds a hermeneutic of myth for 
which all of the myths concerning the Gods can 
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be regarded as true while at the same time the 
perfection of each and every God, their ultimacy, 
as it were, is safeguarded. 

To understand better how the comparison 
between the Stoic doctrine of the reciprocal 
implication of the virtues elucidates the formal 
structure of all-in-each exhibited by the Gods, we 
can profitably turn to other discussions of the 
Stoic doctrine. In this way, in the exact reverse of 
Olympiodorus’s procedure, we can elucidate the 
(for us less well known) doctrine of polycentric 
polytheism by the doctrine of the reciprocal 
implication of the virtues, which is better known 
to us. The anthologist Stobaeus explains the Stoic 
doctrine in the following manner, worth quoting 
at length: 


All the virtues which are sciences and 
expertises share their theorems and, as 
already mentioned, the same end [telos]. 
Hence they are also inseparable. For 
whoever has one has all, and whoever 
acts in accordance with one acts in 
accordance with all. They differ from one 
another by their own perspectives [tor's 
kephalaiois\. For the perspectives of 
prudence [phronesis] are, primarily, the 
theory and practice of what should be 
done; and secondarily the theory also of 
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what should be distributed, <what 
chosen, and what endured,> for the sake 
of infallibly doing what should be done. 
Of moderation [sophrosune] the special 
perspective [idion kephalaion] is, 
primarily, to keep the impulses healthy 
and to grasp the theory of them; but 
secondarily, the theory of what falls under 
the other virtues, for the purpose of 
conducting oneself infallibly in one’s 
impulses. Likewise courage primarily 
grasps the theory of everything that 
should be endured; and secondarily, that 
of what falls under the other virtues. And 
justice primarily studies individual deserts; 
but secondarily, the rest too. For all the 
virtues focus upon the range of objects 
that belongs to all [210] of them and upon 
each other’s subject-matter. 3 


The problem of the nature of the antakolouthia of 
the virtues occasioned a good deal of controversy 
within the Stoic school. The Stoics apparently 
shared a common intuition that to truly possess 
any one of the virtues must involve somehow 


3 H. von Arnim, ed., Stoicomm Veterum Fragments, vol. 3 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1903), §280. Trans, in A. A. Long and D. 
Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, vol. 1 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987), 379 (§61D). 
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possessing them all. This was in contrast to the 
view that all of the virtues could be reduced to 
modes of a single virtue. Thus Plato can be taken 
in early “Socratic” dialogues to argue that all of 
the virtues are simply types of wisdom, while 
Aristotle, in arguing that every virtue is the mean 
between two vices, seems to imply that all of the 
virtues are varieties of temperance. Hence one 
might conceivably possess wisdom or temperance 
in one or more areas while lacking it in others. 
Though this may accurately reflect certain 
intuitions about the nature of virtue, it is not a 
philosophically desirable result for the theory’s 
proponents. 4 The Stoic theory sought to articulate 
that, while a certain sort of, e.g., courage evidently 
exists in the absence of other virtues, a courage 
worthy of the name surely requires the presence 
of prudence and of temperance as well, and vice 
versa. 

Different Stoic thinkers formulated the 
antakolouthia of the virtues differently, but the 
most ambitious scheme seems to be that 
recounted here by Stobaeus. Here, every virtue has 
a peculiar or unique “perspective”, an idios 


4 Thus Socrates argues against the idea that a person might 
display one virtue while displaying any of the vices at 
Protagoras (332a4-333c3). (All references to Platonic 
dialogues are by Stephanus pagination and translations are my 
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kephalaios, which is a perspective on objects in 
general, but also on the other virtues themselves, 
in terms of their value for the goal the virtue 
embodies. Temperance thus “sees” courage in the 
light of what courage can contribute to 
temperance. It takes a certain courage to resist 
excessive indulgence, for example. But there is 
more to it than this. Stobaeus speaks of the 
manner in which each virtue understands the 
others, which brings in a cognitive dimension 
beyond simple instrumentality. Temperance 
“grasps” courage as a kind of temperance-, thus 
courage can be a “moderation” regulating the 
vices of rashness and cowardice. 

Let us return now to theology. What does it 
mean to apply the structure of antakolouthia to 
the Gods? I am not claiming an actual historical 
descent of the Neoplatonic theology from Stoic 
virtue theory, any more than I am tracing both of 
them back to Anaxagoras. But if the doctrines are 
comparable, and Olympiodorus seems to think 
that they are quite homologous in structure at 
least, then let us see how much the [211] one can 
illuminate the other. First, we can see a similarity 
in the motivations behind the two doctrines. The 
potential antagonism of the different virtues in the 
case of a man who is, e.g., reckoned courageous 
but not prudent, can be resolved in the notion 
that his imprudent “courage” is perhaps not the 
virtue’s best exemplar; a true exemplar of any of 
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the virtues would incorporate all of them. So, too, 
in Plato’s Euthyphro, Socrates problematizes 
Euthyphro’s appeal to a literal reading of myth to 
justify his actions by raising the problem of the 
apparent disagreement among the Gods about 
what actions are holy ( hosios ). Euthyphro’s 
attempt to theologically foreclose the space of 
ethical reflection is refuted by the very nature of 
polytheism. Beyond the refutation, however, the 
dialogue tacidy suggests the possibility of a 
conception of the Gods in which, “each being the 
most beautiful and the best that can be,” 
(.Republic 381c), the universal goodness of divinity 
is compatible with divine multiplicity. 

The aporia Socrates discerns in Euthyphro’s 
piety need not be resolved by recourse to 
monotheism. The options for understanding the 
structure of divine multiplicity are as many, or as 
few, as the types of manifold or multiplicity in 
general that are recognized, and what are logical 
corollaries under certain models lose their 
necessity with the recognition of different formal 
structures. The concept of a manifold whose 
solidarity is expressed, not by the presence of all in 
one, but by the presence of all in each one could 
perhaps be ascribed to Anaxagoras, at least at an 
early stage in its formulation. There is also the 
matter of the unnamed “Pythagoreans” to whom 
was attributed the well-known axiom “All things 
are in all things, but in each after the appropriate 



fashion [panta. en pasin, oikeios de en hekastoi ],” 
cited, for example by Proclus, Elements of 
Theology, prop. 103. 5 Rather than any single 
identifiable person’s work, this axiom is perhaps 
one of those kernels of anonymous wisdom 
embodying the common and often unremarked 
premises of classical Greek thought. It is also a 
great unremarked misunderstanding of the 
ancients by us that we are predisposed to 
understand such an axiom as presupposing an 
underlying substantial unity of all things, when 
many in antiquity clearly understood it as 
presupposing a fundamental plurality. For the 
presence of all in each secures the fundamental 
perfection of each, whatever sort of thing it is we 
are talking about; note that Olympiodorus 
effectively summarizes the implications of the 
doctrine he has just sketched by the affirmation 
that “No God is imperfect”. There is no [212] 
necessity in this formal structure for a unity of the 
All apart from the unity of Each. 

Within this basic premise of the perfection of 
each, it is nevertheless immediately possible to 
establish degrees: all things are in each thing 


5 AH references to the Elements of Theology are by 
proposition number in E. R. Dodds, Proclus: The Elements 
of Theology, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963) when 
referring to Proclus’s text, by page number when referring to 
Dodds’s commentary. 
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appropriately, oikeios, that is, appropriate to the 
sort of thing it is. Indeed, upon this model, one 
could say that the sort of thing something is, is 
understandable precisely on the basis of how all 
things are present in it. On the level of the Gods, 
this is manifest in the unique individual adverbial 
formations we see in the passage from 
Olympiodorus: everything is in Zeus “zeusically”, 
diios, with the same adverbial form as oikeios in 
the maxim. We find such forms in Proclus as well: 
“For Zeus too has Cronus in himself zeusically ... 
and Zeus is bound to Cronus likewise.” 6 The 
irreducible uniqueness affirmed of each God in 
this peculiar mode of inclusion sets them apart 
from all other things in the Neoplatonic doctrine. 
Thus in one of his key programmatic statements 
about the manifold of the Gods or “henads” 
(meaning “unities”, from to hen, “the 
One”/“Unity”), Proclus contrasts them with the 
Forms and, by extension, with beings in general, 
on just this point: 


All the henads are in each other and are 
united with each other, and their unity is 
far greater than the community and 
sameness among beings. In these too [i.e., 


6 G. Pasquali, ed., Procli Diadochi In Platonis Cratylwn 
commentaria (Leipzig: Teubner, 1908), §161/89.15-18. All 
translations mine. (Henceforth In Crat.) 




beings] there is compounding of forms, 
and likeness and friendship and 
participation in one another; but the unity 
of these former entities [the henads], 
inasmuch as it is a unity of henads, is far 
more uniform and ineffable and 
unsurpassable; for they are all in all of 
them, which is not the case with the 
Forms. These [the Forms] are participated 
in by each other, but they are not all in all. 
And yet, in spite of this degree of unity in 
that realm [i.e., the realm of the henads], 
how marvelous and unmixed is their 
purity, and the individuality of each of 
them is a much more perfect thing than 
the difference of the Forms, preserving as 
it does unmixed all the divine entities and 
their proper powers distinct [...] So 
much, then, may be said concerning the 
situation of the primal henads and their 
communion with and distinction from 
one another, of which we are wont to call 
the one individuality [ idiotes ], the other 
unity [henosis], distinguishing them thus 
also by name from the sameness and 
difference manifested at the level of Real 
Being. 7 


7 V. Cousin, ed., Procli Commentarius in Platonis 
Parmenidem, in Procli philosophi Platonici opera inedita 



All things are in Socrates “socratically”, but the 
latter, upon analysis, would entail the form of 
Humanity, since Socrates is a human. This [213] 
means both that Socrates is less individual than a 
God is, and also that Socrates is less united to 
other humans than a God is to other Gods, 
because the relationship of “all in all” among 
humans comes about through the mediation of 
the common forms of which they partake. There 
is no similar form of “Divinity” for Proclus; there 
is just, as it were, “Zeusity”, “Poseidonity”, etc., 
albeit these are not forms, but individualities prior 
to form. “Socrateity” is thus composite in a way 
“Poseidonity” is not; “Socrateity” is a way of 
being human, while “Poseidonity” is a way of 
being everything. Thus in his commentary on 
Plato’s Timaeus Proclus says that “each of the 
Gods is the universe [to pan], each in a different 
way,” 8 and again that “each of the Gods is named 


(Frankfurt am Main: Minerva, 1962) (Henceforth In Parm .), 
1048-9. All translations G. R. Morrow and J. M. Dillon, 
Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1987), but cited according to the 
standard Cousin pagination. 

8 E. Diehl, ed., Procli Diadochi in Platonis Timaeum 
commentaria (3 vols.; Leipzig: Teubner, 1903-6) (Henceforth 
In Tim.), 1.308.3-4. All translations mine. 
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from his individuality [idiotes], though each 
encompasses all things.” 9 

This ultimacy or totality of each of the Gods 
has the practical consequence that one can in 
some sense worship all the Gods in any one of 
them. Proclus’s doctrine therefore provides a 
theoretical rationale for the practice which 
modern religious historians have dubbed either 
“henotheism” or “monolatry”, with a great deal of 
attendant terminological confusion. One of the 
earliest and more rigorous formulations is F. Max 
Miiller’s. 10 Muller characterizes Vedic henotheism 
in the following manner: 


When these individual gods are invoked, 
they are not conceived as limited by the 
power of others, as superior or inferior in 
rank. Each god is to the mind of the 
supplicant as good as all the gods. He is 


9 In Tim. 1.312.21-22. 

10 I draw upon Muller for nothing more than a reasonably 
clear definition of “henotheism”; my use of him in this 
manner does not constitute an endorsement of his particular 
conclusions or his methodology. Muller’s definition has, as 
well, the advantage of having been influential in the 
development of the discipline of the history of religions. A 
solid recent discussion of henotheism in the Hellenistic 
context is H. S. Versnel, Ter Unus. Isis, Dionysos, Hermes. 
Three Studies in Henotheism (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1990). 



felt at the time as a real divinity, as 
supreme and absolute, in spite of the 
necessary limitations which, to our mind, 
a plurality of gods must entail on every 
single god. 11 


Muller distinguishes henotheism from 
monotheism and from polytheism as 


a worship of single gods, which must be 
carefully distinguished both from 
monotheism, or the worship of one god, 
involving a distinct denial of all other 
gods, and from polytheism, the worship 
of many deities which [214] together form 
one divine polity, under the control of 
one supreme god. 12 


One of the peculiarities of Muller’s account, 
therefore, is that polytheism is synonymous for 
him with what he calls “monarchichal 


11 F. M. Muller, A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
(London: Williams and Norgate, 1859), 532. 

12 F. M. Muller, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion as Illustrated by the Religions of India (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1879), 278. 




polytheism”, 13 in contrast with henotheism as 
“anarchy, as preceding monarchy, a communal as 
distinct from an imperial form of religion.” 14 The 
term “polytheism” is thus somewhat artificially, 
even awkwardly, restricted in its scope for Muller. 
The phenomenological basis, however, for his 
concept of henotheism is quite sound. The logical 
basis for his distinction between monotheism and 
henotheism is demonstrated by his remark that 
whereas monotheism is “the belief in One God” 
henotheism is “the faith in a single god”: “If, 
therefore, an expression had been given to that 
primitive intuition of the Deity which is the 
mainspring of all later religion, it would have 
been—There is a God’, but not yet ‘There is but 
One God’.” 15 

An issue repeatedly raised with respect to such 
“henotheistic” practices is whether they represent 
a “tendency” toward monotheism or a “latent” 
monotheism within polytheistic traditions. 
Bringing the evidence of Proclus to bear renders it 
impossible to sustain that henotheism in Muller’s 
sense somehow entails or demands the reduction 
of divine multiplicity to a merely nominal or 


13 Ibid., 263. 

14 Ibid., 276. 

15 F. M. Muller, Selected Essays on Language, Mythology and 
Religion, vol. 2 (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1881), 
415. 
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phenomenal multiplicity. Proclus speaks of 
practical henotheism in the same breath as 
theoretical polytheism when he explains that in 
the performance of “divine works” it is necessary 
to withdraw from other pursuits so that “alone, 
one may associate with the God alone, and not 
attempt to join oneself to the One with 
multiplicity. For such a person would do the 
opposite, and separate himself from the Gods.” 16 
Similarly, in his account of Egyptian [215] 
theology, Erik Hornung has described henotheism 
or monolatry—neither of which is his preferred 
term for what he characterizes rather as the 
“complementarity” (in Bohr’s sense) of unity and 
multiplicity in Egyptian theology—as the 


16 In Tim. 1.212.24-26. The reciprocal affirmation of 
individuality in the encounter between worshiper and deity is 
similarly stressed by a moment from a vision of Asclepius 
reported by Aelius Aristides (117-181 CE): Aelius salutes 
Asclepius with the popular Hellenistic acclamation heis 
theos!, “the God [i.e., Asclepius] is one!” i.e., unique, to which 
the God responds su ei heis, “you [too] are one/unique!” 
(.Hieroi logoi 4.50). The existential force of this exchange is 
emphasized by Aelius in his account: “For me this remark. 
Lord Asclepius, was greater than life itself, and every disease 
was less than this, every grace was less than this. This made 
me able and willing to live,” (ibid., 51). On the acclamatory 
use of heis, monos, protos, and their Latin equivalents, with 
respect to deities and humans alike, see Versnel, Ter Unus, 
passim, but esp. 206-251. A relatively early example of this 
sort of acclamation directed to a God is heis Dionusos, “one 
<is> Dionysus”, in the Gurob papyrus (S' 6 century BCE). 
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“worship of one god at a time but not of a single 
god.” 17 It is, Hornung explains, as if “[i]n the act 
of worship, whether it be in prayer, hymn of 
praise, or ethical attachment and obligation, the 
Egyptians single out one god, who for them at 
that moment signifies everything.” 18 More 
succincdy, the nature of monolatry according to 
Hornung is such that “god is a unity in worship 
and revelation, and multiple in nature and 
manifestation. ” 19 

The polycentric formal structure of polytheism 
is also used by Proclus to explain how the 
functions of Gods can overlap. In his commentary 
on Plato’s Cratylus, Proclus deals with such a case 
regarding Hestia and Hera by invoking something 
very similar to the primary and secondary 
“perspectives” Stobaeus attributed to each virtue 
in the Stoic virtue theory. The context is Plato’s 
relation at Crat. 401c-e of the name of Hestia to 
two possible interpretations of the word ousia, 
“substance/essence”. Upon one interpretation, 


17 E. Hornung, Conceptions of God in Ancient Egypt: The 
One and the Many. , trans. John Baines (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1982), 237. 

18 Ibid., 236. Similarly, Versnel has remarked that hymns, 
insofar as they “by definition ... concentrate on one particular 
deity and magnify his greatness ... are “henotheistic’ moments 
in an otherwise polytheistic context,” (194). 

19 Hornung, Conceptions of God in Ancient Egypt, 242. 
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the word ousia is linked to esti, “he/she/it is”, and 
thus to a Parmenidean ontology of immutable 
substance, while the other interpretation links 
ousia to otheo, “to impel”, and hence to a 
Heraclitean ontology of flux. While joining Plato 
in wishing to attribute to Hestia both of these 
functional aspects of ousia, Proclus wishes to add 
that the impelling function belongs somewhat 
more to Hera, because of the latter’s greater 
degree of involvement in the realm of mutability 
and change: 


Some say that Hestia is named from 
essence, looking to her proper existence 
[huparxis ]. But others looking to her 
zoogonic and kinetic power [ dunamis ], 
which is in her from Hera, say that she is 
thus named as being the cause of 
impelling. For all divine natures are in all, 
and particularly such as are coordinate 
with each other participate of and subsist 
in each other. 20 


For Proclus, therefore, the “impelling” aspect of 
ousia represents an overlapping function in the 
two Goddesses. The “primary perspective” in the 


20 In Crat. §139/79.18-24. 
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Stoic virtue theory corresponds here to that which 
Hestia [216] has “existentially,” that is, through 
her unique individuality, and this is the aspect of 
stability. The “secondary perspective” in the virtue 
theory corresponds here to what Hestia has 
through “participation” or as a particular “power”, 
Hestia’s power-of-impulsion being understood by 
Proclus here as Hera’s presence in Hestia 
“hestiacally”. For Proclus, Gods never, strictly 
speaking, “participate” anything prior: he states 
that “every God is essentialized [ ousiotai ] in being 
a God, or rather is supra-essentialized 
[huperousi6tn ;],” because the Gods are superior to 
Being ( huperousios ), “but there is not anything 
which is participated by him; because the Gods 
are the most ancient and venerable of all things.” 21 
Thus “participation” among the Gods refers only 
to the participation of Gods in one another, not as 
prior and posterior, but a “horizontal” 
participation, as it were, pertaining to the level of 
divine powers and activities ( dunameis and 
energeiai, respectively) rather than to their core 
identities (their huparxeis). 

Proclus discusses another aspect of this 
participation of Gods in one another with regard 
to the relationship between Zeus and Apollo. 
Here, Proclus adds a new element that was 
implicit in the other example, namely the 


21 In Tim. 1.364. 
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possibility of conceiving a God in a narrower or 
wider scope. After discussing a number of the 
“powers” exercised by Apollo (e.g., his 
“harmonic”, “prophetic” and “medicinal” 
powers), Proclus remarks that when Zeus is 
considered in his own widest scope as the 
“universal demiurge”. 


All these powers indeed are primarily, 
transcendently and uniformly in the 
demiurge of the universe [ton holon, lit. 
“of wholes” or “universals”], secondarily 
and discriminatedly in Apollo. So Apollo 
will not therefore be the same as the 
demiurgic intellect, but the latter 
encompasses these powers wholly and 
paternally, Apollo subordinately, in 
imitation of his father. For all the 
activities and powers of secondary Gods 
are encompassed in the demiurge causally 
[hut’aidan ]. While he fashions and 
organizes the universe [to pan, lit. “the 
All”] according to all these together at 
once, the others proceeding from him 
cooperate with the father according to 
other powers. 22 


22 In Crat. §174/99.27-100.7. 
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It is possible to accord Zeus a narrower scope as 
well: Proclus discusses how Zeus “as the universal 
demiurge is the king of things first, middle and last 
... but the ruling [archikos] Zeus,” that is, Zeus as 
acting in the “ruling” order of Gods, lower in the 
Platonic ontological hierarchy, “coordinate with 
the three sons of Kronos, governs one third of the 
whole of things.” 23 Zeus when considered, as in 
Homer, as dividing the [217] universal sovereignty 
with his brothers Poseidon and Hades has thus a 
narrower scope than he does, for instance, in the 
Orphica. 

In saying that they may be taken as 
“proceeding from him”, Proclus does not reduce 
the other Gods to mere effects of Zeus. Here his 
technical terminology is important: “all the 
activities and powers of secondary Gods are 
encompassed in the demiurge causally,” he says. 
But powers and activities respectively refer to the 
processions of the Gods, their works. In his/her 
“existence”, huparxis, no God is subordinate to 
any other. This understanding is basic to the terms 
Proclus uses here. Prop. 65 of the Elements of 
Theology states, “all that subsists in any fashion is 
either according to cause [kat’aitian], in the mode 
of a principle [ archoeidos ]; or according to 
existence [huparxis]; or according to participation, 
in the mode of an image.” The demiurge is not 


»In Crat. §148/83.19-26. 
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cause of the other Gods’ existence, but can be 
regarded as the cause or “principle” ( arche) of 
their cooperative works insofar as he organizes 
them. The assimilative Gods, for example, who 
constitute the Form of Likeness, that is, who 
assimilate participants to the Forms they 
participate, are the most apparendy subordinate 
“rank” of the Gods of which Proclus treats in the 
surviving portion of his Platonic Theology. 
Nevertheless, Proclus stresses that even the Gods 
of this order are “according to their huparxeis, 
beyond essence and multiplicity,” that is, they too 
are henads, unique individuals prior to Being 
Itself, “but according to the participations of them 
[i.e., by beings] which receive the illumination of a 
procession of this kind, they are called 
assimilative.” 24 Strictiy speaking, therefore, there 
are not degrees among the Gods, though their 
activities within Being are arranged hierarchically. 

Proclus is quite explicit that this applies even 
to characteristics such as Apollo’s being a son to 
Zeus. In a discussion of the different status of 
relations among beings and among Gods, Proclus 
explains, 


24 H. D. Saffrey and L. G. Westerink, Proclus: Theologie 
platonicienne (6 vols.; Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1968- 
1997) (Henceforth Theol. Plat), 6.79.7-10. All translations 
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Whereas a father in this realm [i.e., ours], 
even though he is naturally a father, yet is 
not first “for himself,” and only then 
father of someone else, but he is what he 
is solely “for another,” in that realm [i.e., 
the divine] any paternal cause is primarily 
“for itself,” completing [plerodkon] its 
own essence, and only then bestows an 
emanation \proodoh\ from itself upon 
things secondary to it; and any offspring 
exists “for itself,” and only then derives 
from something else. So when we speak 
of things being relative to each other in 
that realm, we must remove from them 
any notion of bare relation, devoid of 
essence; for nothing of that sort is proper 
to the Gods. Instead of relativity we must 
apply the concept of self-identity, and 
prior even to this self-identity the 
existence [huparxis] of each entity in 
itself;[218] for each thing <there> exists 
primarily “for itself,” and in itself is 
united to everything else [ta alia] ... Such 
an entity There, then, is non-relational, 
though productive of a relation. 25 


In Parm. 936. 



Thus Apollo’s being the son of Zeus does not 
make him dependent on Zeus for his origin, 
because the Gods have for Proclus no real 
(existential) origination; rather, Apollo has, as it 
were, a power of being-son-of-Zeus, that is, the 
power of a particular sort of cooperation with 
Zeus in the constitution of Being. “Existentially” 
this power is on the very same “level” as Zeus’s 
power of being-father-of-Apollo, although 
ontologically, that is, from the perspective of 
Being, which is the product of the Gods’ activities, 
Apollo’s power of being-son-to-Zeus is 
subordinate to, insofar as it presupposes, Zeus’s 
power of being-father-to-Apollo. 

This distinction between the powers and the 
huparxeis of the Gods also enables Proclus to 
accept openly conflicting myths. For example, 
Okeanos and Tethys are, according to Hesiod, the 
siblings of Kronos and Rhea, while the Timaeus 
has it that Okeanos and Tethys are rather the 
parents of Kronos and Rhea. Both statements can 
nevertheless be true for Proclus, because what 
comes first is the individuality of, e.g., Rhea, in 
whom—because all the other Gods are in her, as 
it were, “rheically”—is a power of being-daughter- 
of-Tethys as well as a power of being-sister-to- 
Tethys, while in Tethys there is likewise a power 
of being-mother-of-Rhea and a power of being- 
sister-to-Rhea. These powers unfold, so to speak, 
into transitive relations within Being; this is what 
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Proclus means by “non-relational, though 
productive of a relation.” Proclus uses the 
polycentric meta-theology to mediate between 
contradictory factical theologies in his discussion 
of Persephone in the Cratylus commentary. 
Persephone, he explains, 


is allotted triple powers, and indivisibly 
and uniformly encompasses three monads 
of Gods ... She has a first, middle, and 
last hegemony. According to her summit 
she is called Artemis by Orpheus, but 
according to the middle center, 
Persephone; and according to the 
<lower> limit of her organization, 
Athena. 26 


Proclus does not mean here that Artemis and 
Athena are in themselves mere names of 
Persephone. Rather, Persephone possesses powers 
or spheres of activity (“hegemonies”) by virtue of 
which she “comprehends three monads of Gods.” 
The terminology of “monads of Gods” is very 
important here. The Gods are henads in their 
unique, existential individuality, but Proclus uses 
the term monad to refer, by contrast, to any sort 


26 In Crat §171/94.22-29. 
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[219] of unit; it involves the minimum degree of 
ontological commitment, as it were. “Monads of 
Gods” therefore, are, so to speak, the conceptual 
space occupied by these Gods. Proclus has in this 
way developed a terminology useful for 
distinguishing between the comparison of deities 
and their conflation. Where Persephone is 
accorded roles otherwise accorded to Artemis or 
Athena—because it is a matter here of accounting 
for the Orphic text—it is explained by virtue of 
the “monads”. Because monads are ontic and 
subordinate to the supra-essential ( huperousios, 
“superior to Being”) individuality of the Gods, 
monads can be associated with different Gods 
without confusing these Gods’ identities. 

Proclus conceives of Being as possessing a 
formal, monadic structure which can be 
distinguished from the existential structures of 
particular theologies, but can also serve as a 
vehicle for comparing them. In his Cratylus 
commentary, in addition to speaking of “monads 
of Gods” he also refers frequently to the “idioms” 
or “<individual> properties” of Gods. “Monads 
of Gods” refers in effect to the positions Gods 
can occupy in a hierarchy of principles of Being, 
different Gods being capable of occupying the 
same monadic position insofar as they have 
certain comparable powers. When Proclus refers 
to a God’s “idioms”, he is thinking less 
systematically of all the attributes we might 
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assemble pertaining to a particular Goddess or 
God. Unlike the monadic hierarchy, which 
philosophers work out systematically through the 
exercise of dialectic, the “idioms” of each God are 
inexhaustible and thus necessarily incomplete. 
Thus in his remarks on Socrates’s discussion of 
Apollo (Crat 404e & sq.), Proclus explains that 
Socrates only considers Apollo’s “more particular 
powers,” 


For the manifold of the powers of Apollo 
is incomprehensible and indescribable for 
us. For how could human reasoning 
become capable of comprehending all the 
individual properties [id io ret as] not only 
of Apollo, but of any other God? 
Theologians indeed impart a great many 
Apollonian idioms; but Socrates offers 
only four of them now. 27 


These “idioms” are such as, in the case of Apollo, 
“musical”, “prophetic”, “medicinal”, and “archer”. 
For Proclus they are revelations from the Gods 
themselves, and thus precede ontology in the 
sense that the latter is a purely “rational” or 
discursive activity. The inexhaustibility of a God’s 


27 In Crat. §174/97.14 
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individual properties by discursive reason means 
that while we can say that Apollo has this and that 
property, we cannot infer that whatever God has 
this and that property is Apollo. 

Proclus explains that Plato discusses “three 
idioms” of Artemis at [220] Cat. 406b: Artemis is 
(1) “lover of virginity”; (2) “overseer of virtue”; 
and (3) “hater of the generative impulses”. 28 The 
first of these “idioms” Proclus identifies with a 
particular “procession” (proddos) of Artemis, 
namely her activity on the plane of “zoogonic 
principles”, that is, as a member of the Lifegiving 
or Vivific subclass of the Ruling class of Gods. 
But this “idiom”, insofar as other deities possess it 
as well, can be taken to form a neutral position in 
the monadic hierarchy of Being: 


The first [idiom] is especially suited to the 
procession of the Goddess according to 
which she is allotted an existence 
[huparxis] in the zoogonic triad of the 
Rulers; whether we call this divinity 
Hecatic, as theurgists say, or Artemis as 
Orpheus does. 29 


2 8 In Cat. §179/105.18-24. 

29 Ibid., 105.24-27. 
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Notice here that Proclus uses the adjectival form 
“Hecatic” in order to refer to the neutral position 
of a divinity identified only by a certain pattern of 
activity, for once again, it is not a matter of 
conflating Artemis and Hecate. Indeed, Proclus 
goes on to explain in technical detail the 
difference between the way the “idiom” of 
virginity functions in the two cases. Artemis 


looks upon the source of virtue, and 
embraces its virginity. For the virginity 
there does not proceed forth, as the 
Oracles say [i.e., the Chaldean Oracles of 
the “theurgists” referred to above], and 
contemplating that, she gives subsistence 
to principial virtue [archiken areten, i.e. 
virtue on the plane of the hypercosmic 
principles or archa/]. 30 


By “contemplating” ( noousa) a particular aspect of 
the intelligible form (pege , “source” or, literally, 
“spring”) of virtue, namely its “virginity”, Artemis 
gives it subsistence, for the “perspective” of the 
Gods is not merely reflective, but productive. 
Moreover, an “idiom” considered in this fashion is 
not an inalienable element of a particular God’s 


so Ibid., 105.29-106.3. 
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individuality, but something we might recognize in 
multiple divinities. Proclus goes on to discuss how 
the “idiom” of virginity operates in Kore: 


Hence Kore also, according to the 
Artemis and Athena in her, is said to 
remain a virgin; but according to the 
fruitful \gonimos] power of Persephone, 
she is said to proceed and to be conjoined 
with the third demiurge [Hades] and to 
bear, as Orpheus says, “nine grey-eyed 
flower-producing daughters”, while the 
Artemis and the Athena in her maintain 
always the same virginity. 31 [221] 


Here Proclus conceptualizes Persephone’s 
virginity through the presence of Artemis and 
Athena in her “persephonically”, as it were. 
Expressing it this way, rather than merely stating 
that according to her power of virginity 
Persephone remains a virgin while according to 
her power of being “fruitful” she bears children, 
presents a kinship between these Goddesses that 
may manifest in syncretisms going beyond the 
simple attribute of virginity to include other 
qualities of Artemis and Athena as well. The 
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“idiom” conceived in this way expresses not just 
one, but a potential cluster of attributes, which 
explains the more sweeping identifications of 
distinct deities by certain theologians: 


That there is much unity of Artemis with 
respect to the encosmic [i.e., “mundane”] 
Hecate and with respect to Kore is 
apparent to those even slightly familiar 
with the Orphica, from which it is evident 
that Leto is encompassed in the Demeter 
who, together with Zeus, gives 
subsistence to Kore and to the encosmic 
Hecate, since Orpheus has called Artemis 
“Hecate” ... so it is not surprising if 
elsewhere we too have called the Artemis 
in Kore “Hecate”. 32 


A certain function of Demeter’s encompasses 
Leto; Artemis, broadly construed, overlaps certain 
functions of Hecate’s and of Kore’s—such 
formulations may seem arcane or artificial, but the 
impulse guiding them is to accommodate diverse 
traditions regarding a God without sacrificing 
his/her personal integrity. Far from relegating the 
Gods to “the dusty shelves” of a “museum of 


3 2 Ibid., 106.25-107.6. 
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metaphysical abstractions,” as Dodds has 
characterized Proclus’s “scientific” theology, 33 
Proclus seeks a way to allow devotion to a deity to 
benefit from the broadest possible knowledge of 
the ways in which that deity has revealed 
him/herself, rather than accepting some as 
orthodox and repressing others. 

The formulations Proclus deploys in his 
Cratylus commentary evoke in some respects the 
Egyptian practice of combining two, three and 
even four deities into a molecular compound 
deity—for example, Amun-Re, Ptah-Sokar-Osiris, 
or Harmachis-Khepri-Re-Atum. The most 
important feature of this practice is that, as 
Hornung has explained, it does not mean that the 
deities in question have been “‘fused,’ ‘equated,’ or 
‘identified’.” Hornung quotes Hans Bonnet: 


the formula Amun-Re does not signify 
that Amun is subsumed in Re or Re in 
Amun. Nor does it establish that they are 
identical; Amun does not equal Re. It 
observes that Re is in Amun in such a 
way that he is not lost in Amun, but 
remains himself just as much as Amun 
does, so that both gods [222] can again be 


33 E. R. Dodds, Proclus: The Elements of Theology, 260. 
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manifest separately or in other 
combinations. 34 


It should also be noted that the Egyptian 
compounds seem sometimes to have a meaningful 
directionality; that is, Amun-Re seems to express 
the Re-aspect of Amun rather than the Amun- 
aspect of Re. It is less clear, however, that the 
triple or quadruple compounds have this property. 
Where it is apparent, such directionality evokes 
the “perspectival” aspect of polycentric 
polytheism. 

I am not claiming any historical influence of 
Egyptian theology upon Neoplatonic thought, but 
instead that the common dimensions of 
polytheistic practice give rise to similar theoretical 
articulations. 35 Modern Western theorists have 
typically understood the uniqueness of each deity 
in a polytheistic system either as a crude and 
unreflective diversity, or in a monotheizing 


34 E. Hornung, Conceptions of God in Ancient Egypt, 91. 
See further H. Bonnet, “On Understanding Syncretism,” 
trans. J. Baines, Onentalia 68 (1999), 181-98, and J. Baines, 
“Egyptian Syncretism: Hans Bonnet’s Contribution,” 
Onentalia 68 (1999), 199-214. 

35 I initially borrowed the term “polycentric polytheism” from 
a discussion of the nature of Hindu polytheism in D. L. Eck, 
Darsan: Seeing the Divine Image in India, 3 rd ed. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1998). 



fashion. Proclean theology provides a theoretical 
framework with which to understand the 
polycentricity of polytheism. In it, each of the 
henads can serve as the center in a system that 
posits the others on its periphery. But there can be 
no unique center, for this confusion of logical 
registers would totalize and, as it were, crystallize 
the entire field into a third-person form—recall 
the reference in the passage from In Parm. 936 to 
the status of relations “for another”. This 
crystallization represents the collapse of the 
polycentric state embodying the perfect 
individuality of each deity into a monocentric state 
of mediated unity “for another”. 

This “crystallization” occurs for Proclus at the 
level of the Intellect (Nous), and represents a kind 
of embedded monocentric structure within the 
polycentric polytheism at the henadic register. 
This structure is peculiarly oriented around the 
chief deity in a pantheon, a position Proclus’s 
reading of Hellenic theology accords to Zeus as 
cosmic demiurge and divine sovereign; hence it 
embodies Muller’s “monarchical polytheism”. 
Proclus’s account of this embedded structure 
expresses cultural determination on two levels. 
First, because he conceives the center as a site of 
demiurgy and of sovereignty (and in the particular 
notions of demiurgy and of sovereignty 
employed); second, because he accords this role to 
Zeus—“Hellenic theology as a whole attributes to 
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Zeus the fabrication of the whole of things [to Dii 
ten holen demiourgian] . ” 36 In [223] the Hellenic 
theology, according to Proclus, it is Zeus who is 
the center around which the relationships of the 
other deities are actualized “for another”—he is, 
in short, that Other; hence Proclus states that 
“Homer, inspired, represents Zeus ... becoming 
himself as it were the center of all the divine 
genera in the cosmos, and making all things 
hearken [katekoa, lit. ‘listeners’] to his 
intelligence.” 37 To Zeus belongs, in this view, what 
we might call the canonical perspective on the 
henadic manifold for Greek theology. This 
moment of the system corresponds practically to 
the affirmation of one deity as supreme among 
other Gods, a “monocentric polytheism”, in 
contrast to the polycentric polytheism that 
represents the henadic manifold with greatest 
fidelity to its huparxis, that is, its existential 
condition. Zeus “excites different Gods to 
different works,” 38 which is to say, the (Hellenic) 
pantheon thus comes to have its ordered division 
of labor. In making of the rest of the Gods a 
whole—ten holen demiourgian, that is, the 
fabrication of a whole—the demiurge disposes the 
other Gods relative to himself. This demiurgic 


3 6 In Tim. 1.316.12-13 
3 Tin Tim. 3.200.27-31. 
38 Ibid., 201.27-28. 
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“wholeness” is an emergent order; hence Proclus 
refers to “the different causes” prior to the 
intellectual “producing all these creatures, <both 
immortal> and mortal, prior to the cosmos as a 
whole ,” 39 

The relationship of the Gods to this emergent 
wholeness can be seen in a passage of the Timaeus 
commentary where Proclus is discussing the 
passage from Tim. 41a & sqq. in which Plato’s 
generic demiurge addresses the other Gods, 
beginning with the phrase “Gods of Gods”. 
Proclus assimilates this address to passages such 
as that in Iliad 8.5, where Zeus calls the 
Olympians to assembly (agora). But Proclus 
remarks that “How the cosmos is apportioned by 
the Father [i.e., by the demiurge] 40 to those called 
‘Gods of Gods’, and according to what 


39 In Parm. 844f. 

40 Proclus frequently refers to the demiurge as “the Father”, 
but also uses “father” to refer to the primary intelligible 
manifestation of each deity. At Theol. Plat. 3.74, for example, 
Proclus remarks that “what is primarily paternal is in the 
intelligible Gods,” and that “just as the intelligible Gods are 
henads primarily, so too are they fathers primarily”(7-8); see 
also El. Theol. prop. 151: “All that is paternal in the Gods is 
of primal operation [protourgon ] and stands ... at the head of 
the several divine ranks.” In this systematic usage, the term 
“paternal” is not a sexual designation, either; hence the 
Goddess Rhea is a “paternal” deity in the order of intellectual 
Gods. 
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conception, cannot easily be indicated to the 
many, for there is one divine intelligence manifest 
in these words." 41 It is “easy”, in principle, to 
discourse about what is common or universal 
(.holos ), for this fits the nature of human 
intelligence. The intelligence of a God, in contrast, 
is by definition henadic [224] or singular, and the 
“speech” of Zeus to the other Gods, by which he 
places himself at the center of an organized 
“Olympian” pantheon, is of the nature of a 
revelation imparted to the “inspired” Homer and 
other “theologians”. Moreover, it is not “easy” for 
humans to glimpse beyond the confines of their 
own world in order to perceive it as a particular 
world view beyond which lies the possibility of 
others. If we can, the “monarchical” polytheism 
characteristic of thought below the level of the 
demiurgic intellect gives way to henotheism, 
which involves the implicit recognition of other 
possible world-orders, and this in turn is 
articulated theoretically in the pure and radical 
polytheism represented by the henads in their 
supra-essential huparxeis. This ideal succession, it 
should be noted, turns on its head the order of 
succession in an evolutionist historical account of 
theological structures such as Muller’s. 

We may understand the demiurgic intellect as 
an office, so to speak, that could in principle be 


« In Tim. 3.202.24-28. 
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occupied by different Hellenic deities just as it is, 
naturally, occupied by different deities within the 
pantheons of different nations. Within the 
Hellenic religious field, it is clear that, for example, 
the onto-theology of Empedocles decenters Zeus 
in favor of a demiurgic Aphrodite, and his system 
differs accordingly. This phenomenon finds 
formal expression in Egyptian religion. As 
Hornung remarks, “It is characteristic of the 
Egyptian conception of God that the epithet 
‘greatest god’ can be given to the most varied 
deities, often in a single text.” 42 Particularly 
relevant to the concept of the demiurge in the 
Proclean system are Hornung’s remarks about the 
epithet nb-r-jr, usually translated “lord of all”, but 


the translation “lord of all” ... can easily 
give rise to a falsification of the Egyptian 
conception of god. “Lord of all” is not 
what is meant, but quite literally “lord to 
the end”—to the spatial and temporal end 
of the created world. 43 


In similar fashion, Proclus’s demiurge is at once 
supreme and strictly limited in his function of 


42 E. Hornung, Conceptions of God in Ancient Egypt, 187. 
«Ibid., 235. 
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constituting the cosmos as a “whole” in a system 
where the logic of wholes and parts is 
subordinated to henadic individuality: “Zeus, 
encompassing the universe [lit., ‘the wholes’] ... 
produces all things monadically and 
intellectually ;” 44 Hornung goes on to explain the 
breadth of application of the key demiurgic 
epithets in Egyptian theology: [225] 


By the end of the Old Kingdom at the 
latest, the Egyptians had developed their 
conception of a supreme being who is 
“king” and “lord” of all that is created, 
and is also the creator and sustainer of 
“everything that exists.” In Egypt, 
however, the qualities of this supreme 
being do not attach to a particular deity, 
but may be attributed to any deity, even 
to relatively unimportant local gods. In 
our sources the qualities of a creator god 
and ruler are most commonly found 
attributed to the sun god Re and gods 
who are combined syncretistically with 
him ... [but] at any time an Egyptian 
believer could credit some other deity, 
who was for him the most important god 
in the cult in his home town, or who 


44 In Tim. 1.313£ 
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incorporated a region of the world which 
was significant to him at the time, with all 
the supreme attributes of divine power, 
even if the deity was not combined 
syncretistically with Re or Amun. 45 


The logical structure Hornung describes is none 
other than that of polycentric polytheism, which is 
given theoretical articulation in the Neoplatonic 
doctrine of the henads, in which diverse and 
incommensurable henotheisms find their supra- 
essential ground in the radical or polycentric 
polytheism of the henadic manifold. 


The placement of the henads prior to the 
monocentric intellectual organization permits a 
pluralism founded on the explicit or implicit 
understanding that whoever or whatever is now at 
the center can be, from another perspective, at the 
periphery and vice versa. The opposing 
interpretation has taken such phenomena within 
polytheism either as indicating an evolution 
toward monotheism, or as presupposing—even 
logically entailing—an underlying or implicit 
monotheism. More recently, however, scholars 
such as Hornung have come to understand how 


45 E. Hornung, Conceptions of God in Ancient Egypt, 235-6. 
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such a structure functions within polytheistic 
systems where it represents neither a tension, nor 
an “evolutionary” tendency toward monotheism. 

Ideology may have played a role in how 
historical polytheisms have been perceived, but 
monotheizing interpretations of the polycentric 
dimension of polytheism have been driven by a 
fundamental logical error. This error lies in 
presupposing that henotheistic, or even merely 
syncretic, practices within polytheism entail or 
require some Absolute before which or into which 
the Many evaporate into mere names or aspects— 
a whole of which they are parts. As such, this 
problem within the philosophy of religion belongs 
to a wider philosophical context characterized by a 
false opposition between an atomized and 
fragmented multiplicity, with its attendant aporetic 
relativism, and a totalizing, homogenizing unity. 
The importance of the philosophical formulation 
of polycentric polytheism by the Neoplatonists 
lies in having disaggregated individuality from the 
logic of part and whole; and this insight [226] has 
significance beyond the narrow disciplinary 
boundaries of the philosophy of religion or 
philosophical theology as such. 

By keeping the henadic and monadic 
registers—that is, the identity and the functions of 
deities respectively—distinct, similarities between 
deities can be recognized without violating the 
integrity of the deities (and the experiential 
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content of the religion itself) by conflating them. 
The Egyptian priest “[i]n the daily cult service ... 
must declare before the god who is being 
worshiped, ‘I have not equated your nature with 
that of another god’.” 46 There is an ontological 
issue at stake here as well, however, for it would 
violate the integrity of the procession of Being, 
too, to see the diversity and particularity the Gods 
embody in the richness of their cultural context as 
a product of entropy. 

At one point Proclus offers a defense of the 
existence of a multiplicity of Gods that might be 
called an argument from measure: 


Even as we take our start from sense- 
perception in acquiring understanding of 
the differentiation of incorporeal 
essences, so it is on the basis of the 
variation in incorporeal essences that we 
cognize the unmixed distinctness of the 
primal, supra-essential henads and the 
particular characteristics of each ... So 
then, as we contemplate the extent of the 
whole incorporeal realm which is spread 
out beneath them and the measured series 
of variations down from the hidden level 
to that of distinctness, we declare our 
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belief that there exists particularity and 
order even in the henads themselves, 
along with their unity. For it is on the 
basis of the differences in the participants 
that we discern the distinctions within the 
participated; for things that participated 
without variation in the same thing could 
not have exhibited such differences 
relative to each other. 47 


That there is measure in the procession of Being is 
an epistemic presumption assuring us we can draw 
conclusions about causes from their effects, hence 
assuring the intelligibility of the universe. Were 
there a gap in this procession, it would become 
necessary to introduce a factor void of meaning or 
even a principle opposed to meaning, an element 
of pure facticity, chance or disorder. This is an 
application of what Dodds characterizes as 
Proclus’s “principle of Continuity”, e.g. that “the 
qualitative interval between any term of the 
procession and its immediate consequent is the 
minimum difference compatible with 
distinctness.” 48 In procession, Proclus explains at 
one point, the Good is not to be understood as 
multiplying, as it were, “through weakness 


47 In Farm. 1049. 

48 E. R. Dodds, Proclus: The Elements of Theology, 216. 
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[astheneian],” but that the universe results from “a 
superabundance of goodness”. The plurality of 
Being, in other words, does not come about 
“through a diminution [227] [huphesin].” 49 The 
multiplicity of Gods, therefore, whether within a 
pantheon or among pantheons, cannot be reduced 
to a matter of reception, specifically the weakness 
or finitude of the recipient. The differences in the 
pantheons, and by extension cultural difference in 
general, in this view should be attributed to the 
participation of different Gods, rather than to 
non-ideal factors. Indeed, how could the very 
means of access to the Gods be a symptom of the 
declining reception of their power? 50 

It may be the case that prior to the doctrine of 
the henads there had been no thorough attempt to 
express in metaphysical terms the structural 
foundations of polytheist praxis, for there was no 
way to reconcile existential plurality with a 
monism with respect to principles, that is, 


49 Theol. Plat. 2.50.20-2. 

50 Compare Proclus’s remarks at In Tim. 2.254 that an 
immaterial multiplicity acting on the material plane is actually 
perceived as less multiple: “the diminutions [elattoseis] of 
powers are in material natures, matter not being able to 
preserve in herself the different particularities [tas diaphorous 
idiotetas] unconfused and genuine [ asugchutous ... kai 
akraiphneis].” Later, Proclus compares this to the way in 
which we perceive the light from several lamps as a single 
light. 
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intellectual monism. But to the degree that this 
became conceivable in later antiquity, we find 
something in this polytheism transcending what 
Egyptologist Jan Assmann has called 
“cosmotheism”. Assmann points out, quite 
correctly, that the “inevitable construction of 
cultural otherness ... is to a certain degree 
compensated by techniques of translation,” and 
that “[ajncient polytheisms functioned as such a 
technique of translation.” 


They belong within the emergence of the 
“Ancient World” as a coherent ecumene 
of interconnected nations. The 
polytheistic religions overcame the 
primitive ethnocentrism of tribal religions 
by distinguishing several deities by name, 
shape, and function. The names are, of 
course, different in different cultures, 
because the languages are different. The 
shapes of the gods and the forms of 
worship may also differ significantly. But 
the functions are strikingly similar, 
especially in the case of cosmic deities; 
and most deities had a cosmic function. 
The sun god of one religion is easily 
equated to the sun god of another 
religion, and so forth. Because of their 
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functional equivalence, deities of different 
religions can be equated. 51 


While Assmann’s analysis is adequate with regard 
to the historical development of polytheism in 
earlier antiquity, in Proclus we see the return of 
the concept of individuality over and above 
functional equivalence. Nor does this come about 
as a regression to a more primitive structure, but 
through the sublation of the paradigm of 
translation. 52 [228] Functional equivalence, now 
occurring within its own register, need no longer 
imply identity. The intellectual accomplishment of 
cosmotheism is righdy praised by Assmann: “The 
different peoples worshipped different gods, but 
nobody contested the reality of foreign gods and 
the legitimacy of foreign forms of worship.” Once 
this insight has been established through the labor 
of translation, however, difference no longer 


51 J. Assmann, Moses the Egyptian: The Memory of Egypt in 
Western Monotheism (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1997), 2-3. 

52 The translation paradigm is already criticized by Iamblichus 
(.De mysteriis 254-257 Parthey; see Iamblichus: On the 
Mysteries, trans. E. C. Clarke, J. M. Dillon and J. P. Hershbell 
[Atlanta: Society for Biblical Literature, 2003], 296-9); for 
more on the rethinking of the translational paradigm in late 
antiquity, see E. P. Butler, “Offering to the Gods: A 
Neoplatonic Perspective,” Magic, Ritual, and Witchcraft 2.1 
(2007), 1-20. 
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requires translation in order to demand respect. 
This does not mean that we stop translating or 
trying to translate, but the goal of translation is no 
longer the reduction of the different to the same. 

To the degree that for Proclus the Gods elude 
complete integration into the demiurgic whole, 
they represent the surplus of productivity in the 
First Principle over any regime of forms. This 
surplus or excess provides the capacity to escape 
the philosophico-theological system in the 
moment of its greatest rigidity, namely that at 
which it is rendered determinate and particular by 
the fixing of all the monadic positions to the 
members of a single pantheon, the furthest point 
of the philosophical interpretation of a sacred text 
or tradition. It is easy to see how the fixity at this 
point could become sterile and virulent, for inside 
this viewpoint any other tradition becomes 
unintelligible as such. Is the answer, then, to 
refuse to acknowledge any incommensurability, in 
the name of the age-old and civilizing paradigm of 
translation, of “cosmotheism”? But then the 
cosmotheistic philosophy will simply have 
displaced the disparate theologies altogether, 
asserting itself as the voice of a universal reason 
with the authority to subordinate revelation to 
itself. How will this reason, though, cleanse itself 
of particularity? It must aspire, in its own act of 
demiurgy, to conquer its materiality altogether if it 
is to legitimize its claims. The disappointment 
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attendant upon its failure may, furthermore, result 
in a skepticism that, ironically, takes for granted 
the ultimate triumph of particularism. The 
pluralism inherent in radical polytheism in this 
way actually secures the notion of truth against 
relativism. 
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Neoplatonism and Polytheism* 


This essay proposes a fresh understanding of 
the relationship between Platonism and 
polytheism in later antiquity. A chief reason, I 
think, why the character of this relationship has 
not been appreciated is a misunderstanding 
concerning the concept of unity in Neoplatonism 
and hence the nature of the First Principle. The 
cardinal doctrine of Neoplatonic henology, its 
charter, so to speak, comes from the conclusion to 
the First Flypothesis of Plato’s Parmenides, which 
states that the One Itself neither is, nor is one 
(. Parm . 141 E). This negativity of the first principle 
is, for later Platonists, what distinguishes it from 
the One Being of the Second Hypothesis, which 
both is, and is one. But modern commentators 
have tended to assume that Neoplatonists, in 
positing the negativity of the One Itself, 
nevertheless still meant that the One Itself really is 
after all, and really is one in any case, only in an 
eminent or mysterious way, and commentators 
have often called upon religious concepts such as 
mysticism or negative theology in order to 
characterize what Neoplatonists are doing with 
this doctrine. 


* A version of this essay was presented at the American 
Academy of Religion annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
November 2005. 



In approaching the problem in this way, 
commentators follow in the footsteps of the 
historical appropriation of elements of 
Neoplatonic thought as adjuncts to monotheistic 
religiosity. This appropriation, however, had as its 
precondition—at least culturally, if not in fact, as I 
intend to argue, intellectually as well—the 
disruption of the Neoplatonic scholastic 
community, which had almost universally 
identified itself with the Pagan cause. 
Furthermore, the genealogy of concepts such as 
negative theology and mysticism is itself so 
infused with the interpretation of Neoplatonic 
texts within the hermeneutical confines of 
monotheistic faiths that the appeal to such 
concepts to elucidate what the Pagan Platonists 
meant risks circularity. Even manifestations of so- 
called mysticism or negative theology from Asia 
have been labelled as such in a Western discourse 
marked by this problematic Neoplatonic legacy. 

Aside from this issue, however, a reading 
attributing to Neoplatonic thinkers so much 
willful obscurity and, indeed, empty rhetoric 
concerning the central feature of their philosophy 
ought to be regarded as problematic in itself. If 
this were what lay at the very heart of 
Neoplatonism, it would hardly be suprising if 
Neoplatonism failed to be perceived as a serious 
philosophical position; indeed, one would really 
have no other choice. There would be something 
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curious in an intellectual edifice of such apparent 
complexity built upon a foundation so vacuous. 

There is another alternative, however. I have 
argued elsewhere 1 that a close reading of Proclus 
reveals that for him at least the negativity of the 
One Itself becomes meaningful when understood 
in conjunction with a positive pluralism embodied 
in his doctrine of the henads. I will briefly present 
the key elements of this doctrine. 2 The henads are 
a manifold prior to Being, the total number of 
whom, although finite, is not knowable by lesser 
entities. As a factical matter, the henads bear 
proper names and are the Gods of the many 
national pantheons. Although Proclus chiefly 
concerns himself with the Gods of the Hellenic 
pantheon, and, in particular, with demonstrating 
the harmony between Plato’s philosophy and 
Hellenic Paganism, he does not believe that these 
are the only Gods nor, apparently, that different 
nations worship the same Gods under different 
names. 3 


1 I discuss the general characteristics of henadic multiplicity in 
“Polytheism and Individuality in the Henadic Manifold,” 
Dionysius 23, 2005; for a full treatment of the doctrine of the 
henads, see “The Metaphysics of Polytheism in Proclus,” 
diss., New School for Social Research, 2004. 

2 Elements of Theology, prop. 149; Syrianus, In Metaph. 
914b3-6. 

3 See Chapter 3 of my dissertation. 
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The henadic manifold, that is, the manifold of 
the Gods, possesses a unique structure utterly 
unlike any ontic manifold. The structure of ontic 
manifolds reduces the multiplicity within them to 
a unity, but the structure of the henadic manifold 
accords to each God an absolute autonomy and 
individuality far beyond that possessed by beings, 
including the ontic hypostases of Being, Life and 
Intellect themselves. Members of any ontic 
manifold are mediated by and subordinated to 
higher principles they participate in common, and 
even the major ontic hypostases of Being, Life and 
Intellect, as well as the minor hypostases within 
these, are mediated by one another inasmuch as 
they form a holistic system of reciprocal 
implication. 4 By contrast, all of the henads are in 
each immediately. 5 This all-in-all structure 
eliminates the need for the henadic manifold to 
vest its own unity in a higher principle because it 
has its ground, so to speak, in each of its 
members. 6 The nominal principle of the henads, 


4 In Farm. 1048f; KT prop. 115; IP 936£ 

5 For the henads as all-in-all, see IP 1048. For a concrete 
application of this doctrine, see the reference at In Crat. 179 
to “the Artemis and the Athena which Kore contains.” 

6 See, e.g., IP 1212, which refers to “the totality of the divine 
set [pas te theios arithmos], in virtue of which is the being, or 
rather pre-being [proeinai\, of the Gods and of the whole 
divinized class of being \pasa he ektheoumene taxis ton 
onton\.” 
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the One Itself, therefore, exists as each henad, 
rather than as some singular item. 7 To better 
understand this doctrine, let us compare the 
disposition of the Gods relative to the One with 
the disposition of beings relative to an Idea or 
Form. The Form is more real than its participants. 
The Gods, however, are explicitly said by Proclus 
not to participate anything, nor to have any 
attribute as a result of participation. 8 Godhood is 
thus nothing other than the Gods themselves, the 
negativity of the One opening a space for a radical 
pluralism which is also a radical polytheism. 

The existential pluralism of the henadology 
goes hand in glove with Proclus’s concept of 
theology as a discipline. Theology is, for Proclus, a 
discourse that essentially involves a radical 
individuality transcending ontology. For ontology, 
there can only be classes of entities determined 
down to the level of infima species, while theology 
for Proclus makes necessary reference to real 
individuals with proper names. 9 In a passage early 


7 Decern DubitationesX. 63; ET prop. 65. 

8 In Timaeum I, 364; ET prop. 118. 

9 IT I, 303: “Someone may say, do we [philosophers] not 
assert many things about the demiurge, and about the other 
Gods, and even of the One Itself? To which we reply, we 
speak indeed about them [peri auton], but we do not speak of 
each of them itself [auto de hekaston]. And we are able 
indeed to speak scientifically [epistemonikos] of them, but 
not intellectually [noeros ].” 
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in his Platonic Theology, Proclus states that “all 
that have ever touched upon theology have called 
things first according to nature, Gods; and have 
said that the theological science concerns these” 
(PT1 3. 12. 11). He goes on to explain that since, 
for some, what ranks first is the corporeal, the 
Gods are for such as these a certain kind of body, 
intending the Stoics here. Others, he continues, 
regard soul as primary. For these (apparently 
Anaxagoreans), the best of souls are Gods. Others 
(Peripatetics) place intellect before all else, and 
these consider theology and the discussion of 
intellectual essence to be one and the same. Plato, 
according to Proclus, laid the groundwork for a 
different sort of theology because of the principle 
that he places first, namely unity. Unity is the most 
generic of concepts; not everything participates of 
soul, nor even of intellect or being, for these are 
only enjoyed, Proclus explains, by such things as 
subsist according to form. Unity, however, is, at 
least in some respect, prior to form. This much is 
evident from the fact that individuals under infima 
species are distinguished by us not formally, but 
numerically. In a theological discourse based upon 
the concept of unity, the Gods will be first by 
virtue of their mode of unity, a mode of unity 
prior to form. It is important to understand that 
Proclus does not think that this theology is 
superior simply because its principle is more 
generic, but also because it is more adequate to its 
object. Unity is a concept more adequate to a 
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science of the Gods than form because form is 
whatness, while unity, in the sense in which 
Proclus applies it to the henads means, instead, 
whoness. If the concept of unity is understood as 
individuality, rather than as abstract singularity or 
as the absence of distinction, the superiority of a 
theology based on such a concept becomes 
immediately comprehensible insofar as only such a 
theology approaches the Gods simply as who they 
are, as just the unique individuals who have 
manifested themselves to humanity, rather than as 
instances of some essence or presentations of 
some potency. 

This explains something else about theology in 
Proclus, namely that although he speaks of 
theology as a science with universal principles at 
the beginning of the Platonic Theology, he more 
typically uses the term theology to refer to 
revealed, hieratic knowledge of the Gods, that is, 
the mythology and iconography of particular 
Gods, which is the province, not of philosophers, 
but of cultic specialists. Theology, in this sense, is 
something irreducibly multiple and particular; and 
yet Proclus never implies that this particularity 
places theology on a lower tier than philosophy. 10 


10 A particularly striking text is Theol. Plat. V 35. 127. 8-12, 
where Proclus exhorts us to turn, at one point, from the 
“indefinite and common [aoristou ... kai koines] doctrine 
about these Gods” to the “Greek tradition \phemen] 
concerning it, as delivered to us by Plato, and demonstrate 
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Philosophy’s universality is the outcome of a 
cosmogonic process, a dialectic unfolding from 
the absolute individuality that is the mode of 
existence of the Gods. This ideal genesis 
constitutes the ontic hypostases, but from the 
viewpoint of pragmatics it results in a discourse, 
namely philosophy, that is capable of analyzing all 
things, including the Gods themselves, in a 
formalizing mode. The ideal dialectical genesis of 
the ontic hypostases which is the subject of 
philosophical reconstruction is paralleled by the 
stages of the mythic cosmogonies, as explicated 
according to the Neoplatonic hermeneutic. This 
explication does not constitute a 
“demythologization” exhausting the myths, 
however, insofar as myth is not merely a textual 
but, indeed, an ontological category for Proclus. 
The cosmos is constituted in myth and in the 
reading of myth for Proclus and other Pagan 
Platonists. 11 Myth, rather than a narrative 
representation of events, is a performative cosmic 


that he as far as to the very names follows the theologians of 
the Greeks.” 

11 On these matters, see “The Theological Interpretation of 
Myth,” The Pomegranate 7.1, 2005. See also Sarah Rappe, 
Reading Neoplatonism: Non-discursive Thinking in the Texts 
of Plotinus, Proclus, and Damascius (Cambridge, 2000), 
Chap. 8, “Language and Theurgy in Proclus’ Platonic 
Theology,” with regard to the performative dimension of 
Neoplatonic hermeneutics. 
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infrastructure contiguous with the persons of the 
Gods. Philosophy is inferior to myth in not being 
contiguous with the Gods; its dignity is as the 
culmination of the myths’ cosmogonic work. 12 
Philosophy, the flower of the Intellect, is the goal 
of the Gods’ activities. The hermeneutic of myth 
has an especially honored place in philosophy, 
because philosophy thus traces the conditions of 
its own emergence and, indeed, of being qua 
being. But there is no final “demythologization” 
because the supra-essential cannot be exhausted 
by its ontic participations. Philosophy thus can 
forever be fertilized by recourse to myth. Unlike 
theologians, the philosopher is not tied to any one 
tradition or pantheon: on account of its 
formalizing nature, philosophy becomes the 


12 This argument begins from understanding the status of the 
“powers” (dunameis) of the Gods; see, e.g., PT III 24. 164-5: 
“We must never think therefore that all power is the progeny 
of essence. For the powers of the Gods are supra-essential, 
and are consubsistent with the henads themselves of the 
Gods. And through this power the Gods are generative of 
beings.” IP 1128 delineates between the Gods and their 
powers, stating that intellectual shapes “are knowable and 
expressible as pertaining to the powers of the Gods, not to 
their existences [tai's huparxesin autais], in virtue of which 
they possess the characteristic of being Gods.” The powers of 
the Gods, which are expressed in myth and iconography, are 
supra-essential in their particularity and theurgic activity, ontic 
in their universality or as objects of comparison, and are thus 
the locus of the division between Being and the supra- 
essential. 
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proper home for the comparativist impulse 
ancient in Pagan religion. The philosopher, 
however, has neither desire nor authority to 
reduce the Gods to ontic principles nor to fold the 
Gods of different nations into one another. 
Comparison has its ground in the common 
functions the Gods of different pantheons 
exercise relative to a purely formal world order, 13 
but does not thus touch their identities. 14 From 
the dialectic of unity, therefore, the distinction can 
be generated and grounded between the discourse 
of theology, necessarily plural, and the discourse 
of philosophy, aspiring, at any rate, to 
commonality. 

This system, which can be reconstructed in its 
fully articulated form from Proclus, and which was 
seemingly largely maintained by his successors in 
the Athenian school and to some degree probably 
in the Alexandrian school as well, albeit with 
different emphases, was the product of centuries 
of intellectual effort moving simultaneously along 
two lines which were ultimately brought to a 
successful convergence either by Proclus himself 
or already by his master Syrianus. One line was the 


13 The technical term for the relationship between the Gods 
and the levels of Being they constitute by their activity is 
katalampsis or ellampsis. 

14 Huparxeis, “existences”, is the technical term for the 
unique identities the Gods possess. 
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purely philosophical henology given formal 
structure by the dialectic of the Parmenides, but 
also substantively informed by Middle Platonic 
debates with Peripatetics and Stoics which helped 
to focus the issue of individuation and to refine 
ontological speculation in general. 15 The other line 
was the effort to philosophically articulate Pagan 
religious ideas and practices. The social 
transformations of the Hellenistic and Imperial 
periods, which saw unprecedented mobility of 
every kind and the dissolution of many of the 
local structures which had fortified the traditional 
cults, provided an opportunity over the course of 
centuries for Paganism to demonstrate that it was 
more than the sum of these local networks and 
the various kinds of state sponsorship of cults, 
and intellectuals took full advantage of the 
freedom and flexibility they possessed in the non- 
dogmatic and pluralistic environment of Pagan 
antiquity to define for themselves the terms upon 
which they engaged the divine. This questioning 
was not a sign of weakness, but of strength in 


15 See Louis Roberts, “Origen and Stoic Logic,” Transactions 
and Proceedings of the American Philological Association, 
Vol. 101 (1970), pp. 433-435, on the possibility that Origen 
draws equally upon Stoic logical categories and Neoplatonic 
theurgy to explicate his thesis against the translatability of 
names, which would be the more probable if Stoic ideas were 
part of the background of Neoplatonic thought on 
individuality and proper names in the first place. 
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Paganism. Elements of Pagan belief and practice 
which had been taken for granted by thinkers still 
living in the comparatively sheltered environment 
of the classical polls were being thought through 
consciously in certain ways for the first time. But 
this does not mean that these earlier thinkers did 
not move in a world suffused with Gods and 
possessing a multitude of ways of engaging with 
them, and it is high time that we stopped taking 
the manifestations of piety with respect to the 
traditional Gods in Plato and Aristotle, for 
instance, for mere lip-service. 

The increasing refinement and specificity with 
which philosophical problems were being 
articulated after centuries of unbroken 
conversation thus converged with a growing 
desire to negotiate the relationship between 
philosophical and religious discourses. The 
solutions ultimately arrived at by thinkers like 
Proclus show what elements were valued by them. 
Contrary to what is often asserted, namely that 
philosophers wished to “demythologize” 
Paganism and replace the traditional Gods with 
deified ontological principles, one of the elements 
which was clearly valued was the preservation of 
the traditional Gods with their identities, 
iconography, and mythology intact. The tendency 
to conceive the Gods in more transcendent terms 
did not come from a desire to insulate them from 
these things which had always belonged to them, 
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but rather to safeguard the Gods from 
reductionistic or relativistic attempts to 
immanentize them. E. R. Dodds shows an utter 
lack of understanding of this when he charges 
Proclus with “depriving the gods of all personality, 
and even of all identity.” Dodds gives as an 
example that Zeus, in Proclus’s philosophical 
hermeneutic of Hellenic theology, “appears as five 
different gods each of whom symbolizes the 
‘jovial’ principle on different planes of reality,” 
leading Dodds to complain “[tjhat Homer’s 
Olympians, the most vividly conceived 
anthropomorphic beings in all literature, should 
have ended their career on the dusty shelves of 
this museum of metaphysical abstractions is one 
of time’s strangest ironies” (260). What is truly 
ironic, however, is to impose one’s own aesthetic 
preferences on a religion in which one has no 
spiritual interest. Proclus, by contrast, plainly had 
such an interest. Deaf to Proclus’s own piety, 
Dodds does not perceive the way in which the 
henadology at once safeguards the identities of the 
Gods from absorption into ontology and seeks to 
ensure that the human access to the divine 
through myth is not obstructed by pseudo¬ 
problems arising due to our failure to mark the 
difference between supra-essential and ontic 
individuality. The philosopher can resolve these 
pseudo-problems and free the myths to do their 
work. 
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These pseudo-problems arise especially around 
the status of relations. The Gods possess their 
identities prior to any reciprocal or diacritical 
determination, whereas the identities of beings are 
inextricably entwined with such determinations. 16 
Conflicting myths involving a particular deity 
manifest different modes of that God’s activity 
within Being, whereas conflicting narrative 
accounts of an ontic individual could not all be 
true. Conflicting narratives that would disintegrate 
a being’s identity instead allow the Gods to 
multiply their cosmogonic and salvific efficacy. 
For Dodds, it is proof that “Proclus is far from 
treating his ‘gods’ as persons” that (at IT 111 184. 
21) “he accepts both the statement of Hesiod that 
Oceanos, Tethys, Kronos and Rhea were all of 
them begotten by Ouranos upon Ge, and the 
statement of the Timaeus that Oceanos and 
Tethys were the parents of Kronos and Rhea” 
(260 n. 3). But in fact this is exactly how Proclus 
preserves the “personhood” of the Gods by 
conceiving, for example, the power of being- 
daughter-of-Ouranos-and-Ge and the power of 
being-daughter-of-Oceanos-and-Tethys as distinct 
powers coexisting in Rhea, powers she wields as 
instruments of her cosmogonic activity which do 
not, therefore, contradict one another. While I am 


16 See In Farm. 936 and the related discussion in my article 
from Dionysius, cited above. 
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passively determined as the son of a certain 
mother and a certain father, the Gods enact their 
filiations and produce their relationships, even 
those which account for their “origins”, because 
these refer, not to an absolute origination of the 
Gods in question, but instead to the sites within 
the cosmos whence they act. 


In conclusion, the possibility arises from 
rediscovering this legacy of Pagan Platonism not 
only of recovering its strictly philosophical 
insights with respect to individuation, for example, 
but also its insights with respect to the possibility 
of a philosophy of religion which neither reduces 
the objects of religious devotion to ontic 
principles, nor functions as the dedicated 
interpreter of some single body of dogma, but 
instead constitutes a framework sustaining the 
object of religious experience just as experienced. 
A philosophy of religion that goes beyond the 
experiential dimension to assert, for instance, that 
all Gods are really one God, or manifestations of 
some limited set of divine potencies, engorges 
itself at the expense of the whole religious sphere, 
which should be objectionable even to those 
finding the resulting philosophical construct closer 
to their own religious beliefs than some others. 
Rather than being called upon to justify some 
theology, or suspected of detracting from it, such 
a philosophy of religion would seek to draw out 
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the ontology immanent to particular religious 
traditions in all their richness, no longer seeking to 
wring from them their culturally particular content 
in pursuit of an empty universality. The myths of 
every tradition could thus be read for their 
ontological value without sacrificing their 
immutable truth and inexhaustible generativity for 
the sake of a pallid generality. 
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A Theological Exegesis of the Iliad, 
Book One 


The Neoplatonic philosopher Proclus alludes 
in passing to a style of interpreting the Iliad 
obviously well-known in his circle, but of which 
we possess only such brief references as this one; 
the present essay unfolds this interpretation in the 
manner that the Neoplatonists might have done. 
The key to the entire exegesis comes from 
Proclus’s statement that Helen represents 


the whole of that beauty that has to do 
with the sphere in which things come to 
be and pass away and that is the product 
of the demiurge. It is over this beauty that 
eternal war rages among souls, until the 
more intellectual are victorious over the 
less rational forms of life and return 
hence to the place from which they came. 
(In Remp. I. 175, trans. Lamberton) 


Helen is intelligible beauty as posited within the 
realm of generation. In fact, Proclus extends this 
symbolic interpretation of Helen to her role in the 
famous palinode of Stesichorus. Proclus states 
that “One who scorns visible beauty and gives 
over his activity to thought and the intellective life, 




the myths of a more passionate character say to 
have been deprived of his very eyes on account of 
his slander of Helen,” (In Remp. I. 175). He refers 
here to the blindness said to have stricken 
Stesichorus because of his poem disparaging 
Helen, and which was lifted once he had penned a 
recantation or palinodia. 

In his Platonic Theology, Proclus explains the 
situation of mortal souls in a fashion that explains 
the nature of the struggle they wage: 


Things which come to be in a foreign 
place, by introducing the universal [ holon] 
by means of form dominate [ kratei ] the 
natural substrate, but again withdrawing 
to the particular [ merikon ] from their 
proper universality and partaking of 
divisibility [merismos], weakness 
[astheneias], war [polemos] and the 
division [ diairesis] which is the source of 
generation, they are necessarily changed 
in every way. (FT 118. 86.5-9). 


Mortals bring with them a universal element 
through the form of their species. The striving to 
maintain this form and to fulfill its potential is not 
only life for them, but also virtue. But this effort 
swims against the tides of entropy, of flux, and of 
nature, which sweeps them away and transforms 
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them again and again. Beauty expresses the 
conflict between these forces, for the beautiful 
object is beautiful as perfectly embodying some 
form or forms, but at the same time is only 
beautiful as this beautiful being, and not as its 
form per se, because the form of beauty is distinct 
from the diverse forms which are beautifully 
manifested. Beauty is thus the point at which the 
stresses in mortal being play out, for among the 
intelligibles it is beauty alone that is clearly present 
to the senses (Phaedrus 250d), and hence it is 
from here that the soul begins its “initiation” 
(Symposium 210a-212a), from “one particular 
body” (210a9). 

Having identified the Trojan War with the 
“war” over embodied beauty, Proclus proceeds to 
identify the ten year span of this war with the ten 
thousand year period after which souls regain their 
“wings” and return to the place from which they 
came (Phaedrus 248 E 8). The citadel of Troy 
receives her and stands impervious to the attempts 
by intellectual souls to breach its integrity. The 
intellectual souls are successful only by inducing 
the city to open its doors willingly to them. The 
city’s walls are erected partly by human and partly 
by divine effort; Apollon and Poseidon built them 
under a period of enforced labor to King 
Laomedon. Although they are sentenced to this 
labor for having bound Zeus (the same incident 
which forms the basis for Zeus’s obligation to 
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Thetis, II. I 396ff) they still expect payment from 
Laomedon, and his failure to pay either both 
deities, or Poseidon alone, plays a part in the 
subsequent unfolding of the city’s eventful history. 
Poseidon is for Neoplatonists the psychical 
demiurge, the demiurge peculiar to the realm of 
motion as Zeus is to the idea and Hades to the 
image as factical shell; Apollon is the God of 
music and of prophecy, an anagogic deity, 
governing the elevation of souls through art as 
Hermes does through philosophy and Aphrodite 
through love. The uprising in which he and 
Poseidon join is an attempt to bind the intellectual 
demiurge in bonds of hide; that is, to trap the 
divine source of ideality in flesh. 

The intelligible beauty the citadel is to house 
comes from the presence of Helen, who is 
conveyed there by the activity of Aphrodite on 
behalf of Paris, who has set her above the other 
Goddesses as mistress of his cosmos, in this way, 
like an artist, attracting something from another 
world to take up residence in a place made 
suitably. The Greeks, on the other hand, 
representing the intellectual soul, have no wish 
other than to breach the citadel which hides Helen 
and return her to her lawful husband Menelaus; 
but this cannot happen until certain events have 
transpired on their side and different forces and 
dispositions have been brought into play. In the 
nobility of the Trojan defense, which has its most 
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disinterested divine patron in Apollon, we glimpse 
the self-assertion of the citadel of embodied 
beauty against intellectual or formalizing 
appropriation, and this is in some way the theme 
of the piece. 

If the situation of the story pertains to 
embodiment and, in particular, the mortal 
embodiment of beauty and other forms, then the 
ultimate victory of the Greeks belongs to the 
account of the soul’s afterlife and transmigration. 
It is, in effect, the payment of Poseidon’s wages, 
and is thus accomplished with the help of an 
image of a horse, itself an icon of Poseidon and 
often of the soul. In his commentary on Plato’s 
Parmenides (674f), Proclus remarks that the 
occupation of horsemanship is a fitting symbol for 
the activities of the daemons “who order the life 
of souls in the realm of generation,” 


for they are in a way charioteers, and in 
them there are “horses”, as there are 
among the Gods ... There are indeed 
“horses” among the Gods as well ... But 
on that level the horses are to an extreme 
degree united with the charioteer, while 
on the daemonic level they are distinct, 
and there is a greater degree of otherness, 
so that the directing element appears and 
is one thing, and the “horses” another. 
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The symbolic interpretation of the Iliad thus helps 
us to situate the distinctive place of the soul’s 
vehicle in a wider context. It concerns the human 
soul in its most fragile and ephemeral particularity, 
exhausted in the experience of those who come 
from afar and take from it, but holding its own as 
well, neither entirely internal nor entirely external 
to a cosmic order intellectual in nature. The plight 
of the particular soul accuses this order and 
subverts it, drawing thus a tear from Zeus himself, 
the very architect of that which relentlessly 
consumes mortal beings. The exhibition of such 
emotion in the Gods, Proclus explains, expresses 
their sympathy for particulars to the degree that 
their well-being cannot be accommodated in a 
universal order. 

The Neoplatonic interpretation of the Iliad, 
insofar as it would correspond to what Sallustius 
calls the “theological” mode of interpretation, 
depends first upon fixing the different planes of 
action, which are three: the plane of the Gods, 
that of the semi-divine heroes, and that of 
ordinary mortals. The Gods are, simply, the Gods; 
they are the unique individuals who they are, 
although their powers may be conceived in 
generic terms. The heroes can be regarded as 
icons of types of souls, and as symbolic guides to 
those who are of a sympathetic character. Hence 
we find them frequently accompanied by a lesser 
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partner, the two forming a single unit, erastes and 
eromenos often enough, but also the sibling unit 
formed by the Dioscuri. Mortals without an 
immediate divine connection, like Agamemnon, 
can be understood as types in a lighter sense, with 
less symbolic and more simply narrative value. 
They illustrate types of action, for instance, and 
their results, or types of character or personality 
(ethos). They can be involved in symbolic 
moments, however, recognizable by their iconic 
value: Agamemnon murdered in the bath upon his 
return, for instance. In general, however, where a 
character fully mortal is involved, the methods of 
narrative exegesis suffice. The theological 
interpretation need never conflict, in this sense, 
with the interpretations implicit in the work of 
tragedians, which are specifically ethical. The 
returns of the heroes, of which the Odyssey is the 
preeminent, have been interpreted since antiquity 
as accounts of the soul’s meandering path back to 
its eternal sources. From a different perspective, 
myths that end in the accession to a throne are 
easily seen in this light, the symbols of exoteric 
sovereignty being simple to transpose into 
symbols of esoteric subjectivation. 
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Book One: Wrath 


The first word in the Iliad is “wrath”, menis. It 
is the wrath of Achilles, in particular, that the 
Muse is asked to sing. But what is the theological 
significance of wrath? Is it merely an 
anthropomorphic characteristic? The wrath of 
Achilles is described as “that destructive 
[oulomenen] wrath which brought myriad sorrows 
upon the Achaeans, and sent down to Hades 
many valiant souls [psuchas ] of heroes, and made 
them themselves [ autous ] to be the spoil for dogs 
and birds of every kind; and thus the will [boule] 
of Zeus was brought to fulfillment [eteleieto],” (I 
2-5). 1 The reference to the will of Zeus establishes 
a cosmogonic significance for the wrath in 
question; the wrath of Achilles is the vehicle by 
which Zeus’s will was fulfilled. For the theological 
interpretation, the story need not presuppose 
some particular intention of Zeus underlying the 
war, because the theological interpretation allows 
no reading that would make of the Iliad an 
account of a singular historical event. The wrath 
of Achilles brings to fulfillment the will of Zeus, 
and is thus “teleological”. It brings about the 


1 Passages from the Iliad are for the most part as translated by 
A. T. Murray and William F. Wyatt (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1999), but frequently modified to render the 
Greek more literally. 
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completion of the cosmic plan in embodiment, 
which brings with it myriad sorrows, sends the 
souls of heroes to Hades, the realm of images, and 
makes persons, ultimately, into the indifferent 
material of natural processes, “spoil for dogs and 
birds”. Note the distinction immediately drawn 
between the souls, psuchas, and the persons 
“themselves”, autous, which poses the crisis of 
identity peculiar to the embodied state. Zeus’ will 
is to carry the process of formation to its limits, 
into embodied mortal particulars. 

The reason why Achilles is the hero whose 
wrath is to be the cause of the fulfillment of Zeus’ 
cosmogonic will is to be found in his specific 
nature as a hero. Proclus offers a very technical 
Platonic analysis at In Crat. 118 (ed. Pasquali) of 
the nature of heroes based on the difference 
between those whose father is a God and those 
whose mother is a Goddess. These two cases 
result in heroes in whom different powers of the 
soul predominate, powers corresponding 
respectively to the circles of Identity and 
Difference from which the soul is constituted in 
the Timaeus, as well as to Aristode’s two classes 
of virtue, the “intellectual” and the “moral” (Me. 
Eth. I. xiii. 20). Achilles, as the son of a Goddess, 
is thus a hero associated with the “practical,” 
sometimes characterized as the “moral” virtues, 
those which are more directly concerned with the 
conditions of embodiment. It is not that Achilles 
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is a moral exemplar to be imitated. Imitation is not 
the most fundamental relationship of the cosmos 
to divinity: formation is. Therefore, Achilles’ 
actions in the myth are constitutive for this class 
of virtue, establishing the problems, in the 
geometrical sense, with which a certain domain of 
virtue is concerned. This concept of the 
“problematic” nature of the hero enables the 
theological interpretation of myths with heroic 
characters to take account of the authentically 
tragic dimension of such myths, which lend 
themselves to dramatic elaboration, while at the 
same time maintaining a perspective on the myth 
that is not simply anthropomorphizing. 

Sing of this wrath, the poet asks, “from the 
time when first there parted in strife [diasteten 
erisante] Atreus’s son, lord of men [anax andron], 
and godlike [dios] Achilles,” (I 6-7). The formal 
beginning of the narrative is thus placed at the 
point where the lower reaches of the divine and 
the institutions of mundane sovereignty are 
separated. The necessity for a forceful separation 
or diastasis of these spheres is essentially the 
reason why its efficient cause is characterized as 
“wrath”. Such an interpretation allows the 
unforced integration of whatever 
anthropomorphic motives for the actions of the 
characters can be read off from the dramatic 
treatment. The purpose of the theological reading 
is not to displace the dramatic analysis of 
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character, but to augment it with the theological 
significance to be derived from the placement, 
within the narrative structure, of beings from 
different orders within a hierarchically disposed 
cosmos. There is a gap in any interpretation 
ignoring the fact that some of the narrative’s 
characters are Gods, some semi-divine heroes, 
some ordinary humans, and that the rules for 
interpreting the actions of these different classes 
of players must themselves differ. To interpret the 
actions of Gods as if they are the same as humans 
is a kind of skepticism itself more anachronistic 
than the explicitly ahistorical theological 
interpretation of the present essay. 

Achilles and Agamemnon are brought to 
contend by Apollon, the text explains. Apollon is 
angry with Agamemnon and rouses a pestilence 
among the army, “and the people were perishing,” 
(10). Death is already a fact of life; to say that the 
constitution of embodied form is the topic of the 
Iliad is not to say that a temporal genesis of this 
state of affairs is given by the account. For the 
theological interpretation, the temporal dimension 
of narrative, qua temporal, drops out. The 
temporal unfolding of a narrative, Olympiodorus 
explains in his commentary on Plato’s Gorgias 2 


2 Olympiodorus: Commentary on Plato’s Gorgias . trans. & 
notes by Robin Jackson, Kimon Lycos and Harold Tarrant 
(Leiden: Brill, 1998). 
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(lecture 48), is to be understood as a progression 
from less perfect to more perfect states of being, 
where “perfect” essentially means articulated. The 
narrative of the Iliad picks up from the point 
when the godlike, in the person of Achilles, and 
the “merely” human, in the person of 
Agamemnon, are first separated from one 
another. It will go on to work out the terms of 
that separation; accordingly, it begins from a state 
of indifference in the mere fact of mortality. 
Pestilence, nosos, is a mode of fatality 
characteristic of the corporeal genetically, since it 
is the same in all animals. 

Agamemnon sends Apollon’s priest Chryses 
away when the latter implores the king to ransom 
his daughter. Agamemnon refuses to cede to the 
God’s mortal representative that which belongs to 
the latter, not as a divine functionary, but as a 
human. Agamemnon thus upholds the position of 
the mortal and refuses to acknowledge anything 
that pertains to mortals as anything other than 
what it appears to be. In this, one could say that 
he is just, according to a very minimal standard: he 
will not exchange a girl for gold ( chrusos , cp. 
Chruses, “Chryses”), nor take a human as a 
representative of the divine in the very moment 
when that person is affirming their humanness. 
The most minimal kind of justice is a refusal of all 
exchange, of all equivalency. 
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Apollon’s response to Agamemnon’s refusal of 
Chryses is not a matter of friendship or of the 
sacrifices Chryses has made to him, although the 
human Chryses naturally posits the reciprocity in 
his appeal to Apollon (39-41). Chryses’s prayer 
asks of the God that the materials which Chryses 
has dedicated to the God materialize the God’s 
activity. Materialization is the function of material 
offerings. This applies, in an incidental sense, to 
the actual matter of the offering itself, which 
acquires sacredness in the process. When Chryses 
speaks to Apollon of all the offerings he has made 
to the God over time, he is not talking about that. 
Rather, he is saying, I have materialized you 
through the dedication to you of material 
substances; act on a material level now. Apollon 
fulfills his request, it should be noted, because 
Agamemnon has placed himself and the other 
Achaeans in the mortal position explicitly through 
their own actions. In this sense, the Gods never 
breach the causal relationships on any plane of 
being. What appears on the surface of a mythic 
narrative as a breach in the causality constitutive 
of some plane of being is always to be understood 
either as establishing that plane of being, or as the 
transition within the narrative to some other plane 
of significance. 

“Achilles ... you ask me to declare 
[muthesasthai ] the wrath [ menin] of Apollon” (74- 
5), says Calchas the seer, echoing the request of 
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the poet at the outset that the Muse “sing the 
wrath of Achilles” (1). The parallel underscores 
the cosmogonic significance of “wrath” in Book 
One, and that it is a wrath with a narration or an 
explanation, an account accompanying it. It also, 
although more subdy, points to the establishment, 
through divine activity on the plane posited by the 
narrative of the Iliad, of the structures basic to 
embodied subjectivity: emotion, linear time, and 
narrativity itself. Wrath is a kind of exemplar of 
passion in the Iliad, and passion presupposes a 
relation to an object toward which the subject is 
passive. Toward such an object, the subject cannot 
be disinterested, and hence the subject has with 
respect to the object a history, a story to tell, 
grievance to recite, reasons to adduce for actions. 
Therefore, wrath entails a whole host of 
ontological determinations, attributes peculiar to 
this plane of being and which do not obtain with 
respect to higher planes. Corresponding to 
Apollon’s wrath is Hera’s pity (55-56), which 
causes her to put in Achilles’ mind the impulse to 
act, to call an assembly. Hera pities the Danaans, it 
is explained, because she sees ( horato ) them dying. 
This is another passion: Hera exposes herself to 
the vision of the mortals, though this is a mode of 
knowledge that as a Goddess she transcends, 
possessing far more effective means of insight 
into the nature of the world. From this passion 
she formulates an intention of a form suitable to 
be implanted direcdy into the mind, epi phresi 
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(55), of one who ordinarily experiences things in 
this fashion. The passions of the Gods are thus in 
themselves actions: the wrath of Apollon is the 
dying of mortals by pestilence, the seeing of 
mortal suffering is Hera’s call to action. 

Agamemnon’s complaint against the seer 
echoes the beginning of the book as well, for he 
states that the prophet has never brought a 
fortunate word to fulfillment (esthlon ... epos 
out’telessas ) (108), contrasting the explicit words 
of the prophet thereby with the implicit will of 
Zeus, which is brought to fulfillment [ teleiosis\ 
through the wrath of Achilles. The will of Zeus is 
read off from phenomena, and therefore cannot, 
in effect, fail to be fulfilled. The words of the 
prophet, by contrast, are uncertain of fulfillment, 
and often enough, it is uncertain what would even 
count as their fulfillment. The gap between 
utterance and meaning in speech as such cannot 
fail to disappoint in comparison to the intentions 
of the Gods, which are immediately manifest in 
the nature of the world. But in the place where 
this narrative is set, the Gods themselves manifest 
their intentions through layers of ambiguity and 
quasi-constraint, due to the accumulation of and 
interaction amongst multiple layers of causality. 
On the level of embodiment, everything 
incorporates a certain degree of illusion. This is a 
point that will be underscored in Book Two, when 
Zeus misleads Agamemnon with a dream. The 
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Gods, Proclus explains, guide some beings 
through truth, while they guide others (or perhaps 
the same beings at other times) through 
misdirection. 

Agamemnon agrees to return Chryses’s 
daughter, but refuses any compensation, not 
because he is foregoing compensation, but 
because he demands compensation that will be 
equal: “Let the great-hearted Achaeans give me a 
prize, suiting it to my heart so that the 
recompense is equal [antaxion]\ But if they do not 
give it, then I will come myself and take your 
prize, or that of Aias; or that of Odysseus I will 
seize and carry off. Angry will he be, to whomever 
I come” (135-139). It is precisely the nature of 
mortal being that there is no genuine repetition 
and therefore no true equality—contrast, at 468 
and 602, the “equal banquet” (chicos eises) of the 
Gods. For the “passionate” mortal soul, to be 
compensated for giving something up is 
impossible. This impossibility of one thing 
standing in for or substituting another, which can 
only be remedied through the introduction of 
form, means that the link between what 
Agamemnon has given up and what he receives in 
compensation must be purely arbitrary: “to 
whomever I come.” 

Agamemnon returns to the theme of equality 
at 187, where he warns Achilles against “declaring 
himself my equal [ison] and likening 
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[homoiothemenai ] himself to me.” Whereas 
previously it was a question, however, of 
equivalency on the mortal plane, here it is a 
question of the relationship to that which lies 
beyond the mortal plane, and the inequality this 
creates: “If you are most powerful,” he says to 
Achilles, “a God, I think, gave you this” (178). 
Where is the compensation for gifts of the Gods? 
As the son of a Goddess, Achilles is greater than 
Agamemnon, but Agamemnon’s point is that for 
just that reason, qua human, Achilles should be 
judged to be less than Agamemnon, whose 
accomplishments, whatever they may be, have 
been accomplished by purely human faculties. In 
the separation between the divine and the mortal 
realms which allows both to come into sharper 
focus, it is necessary to distinguish the purely 
human from the divine contribution to an 
individual’s success—or lack thereof—and the 
human individual cannot take the credit, nor bear 
the blame, for that which the Gods have wrought. 
This makes the territory for the exercise of 
genuine human agency and responsibility quite 
narrow, as is reflected in the admonitions of Stoics 
such as Epictetus in regard to what is, and is not, 
“up to us.” Achilles should not pride himself on 
his prowess as a warrior because it is not his 
prowess. 

The moment that Achilles is about to strike 
Agamemnon, however, Athena appears “from 
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heaven” ( ouranothen ), sent by Hera “for in her 
heart [thumos] she [Hera] loved them both alike 
[homos],” (196; repeated at 209). The Gods 
intervene, instituting equality on the mortal plane. 
According to the interpretation of Plato’s 
Parmenides taught by the Athenian school of 
Neoplatonists, equality and inequality ( Parm. 
149d8-151e2) are established by the encosmic 
Gods, that is, by the activity of the Gods within 
the world. For mundane things are equalized 
through institutions of justice and exchange which 
are cultural, rather than natural. In its highest 
form, equality derives from the equalizing love of 
the Gods for mortals who, because mortals are 
not objectively equal, are charged with creating 
compensating institutions of every kind. 

When Athena appears, only Achilles sees her; 
no one, therefore, sees his action, as a response to 
her intervention. In this way, Athena underscores 
Agamemnon’s point about the power Achilles 
wields coming from the Gods. This power, 
because it comes from the Gods, is not to be used 
without forethought and, furthermore, not 
without thought for the collective good. Athena 
tells Achilles to forego violence and to taunt 
Agamemnon instead with words which will come 
to pass: “one day three times as many glorious 
gifts will be yours on account of this insult” (213- 
214). Equalizing institutions are nothing like the 
attempt to establish simple equality through pre- 
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social methods like those of Procrustes, the size of 
whose bed determines whether his guest is to be 
stretched or truncated. The Greek term isos 
means not only “equal” but also “fair”, and a fair 
distribution may not be in any respect a literally 
equal one (Me. Eth. V. iii. Iff). 

These issues of equality and distributive justice 
are also present in Nestor’s intervention (254ff): 
“I once joined with warriors who are better men 
than you, and never did they make light of me ... 
with them no man of all mortals that now are on 
the earth could fight ... <but> they listened to my 
advice, and heeded my words.” These greater 
warriors gave a disproportionate weight to 
Nestor’s wisdom. Nestor advises Agamemnon not 
to exercise the power he is authorized, 
nevertheless, to wield, and he advises Achilles, 
though he is the son of a Goddess, not to contest 
Agamemnon’s status inasmuch as kingship comes 
from Zeus, and is thus a sort of divine gift itself, 
and Agamemnon “is king over more” (280). 
Agamemnon is superior, then, according to this 
measure. There is not just one criterion, one 
hierarchy, one way of establishing value. The 
mortal plane is all about trying to reconcile these 
disputes over value. Agamemnon complains (287- 
291) that Achilles “is minded to be above all 
others; over all he is minded to hold sway and be 
king among all and give orders ... If the eternal 
Gods made him a spearman, is it on that account 
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that his revilings rush forward for utterance?” It is 
not merely a question here of the right of force 
over legitimate authority. The legitimacy of 
Agamemnon is of course only as great as his 
hereditary position, which he does not augment 
through the activity of virtue. It concerns rather 
the role that gifts of the Gods, extraordinary 
talents of any kind, should have in a world that 
cannot regulate itself according to exceptions. 
Should Achilles accomodate himself to a ruler 
devoid of virtue? Should Agamemnon weaken his 
office, his sovereignty, by accomodating himself 
to a subject who offers him no respect? 

Achilles surrenders Brisei's; she is unwilling 
(348) and Achilles prays to his mother, 
complaining of the dishonor done him. Thetis 
appears before him in the shape of a mist off the 
sea. Agamemnon was forced to render to Apollon 
the daughter of his priest, the wordly sovereign 
acknowledging the rights of the servants of the 
Gods. But as compensation, he has demanded 
that the son of a Goddess should render to him a 
token acknowledging his sovereignty. If Chryses is 
the typical mortal, praying to his God for 
individual consideration superseding the general 
min of his city, then Agamemnon is the typical 
sovereign, demanding recognition above all from 
those who are his natural betters. There would be 
nothing particularly interesting in either case 
viewed in isolation, but in joining them the poet 
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gives us a sense of some architectonic, inasmuch 
as the one brings about the other: Chryses’s prayer 
being granted leads to Achilles’s prayer now. This 
causation flows through Agamemnon, of course, 
who could have interrupted it by not asking for 
recompense for rendering to Apollon that which 
he demands. But if the balance of these powers, 
and the position of wordly sovereignty, were not 
tested now, due to the exercise of a special, private 
virtue of Agamemnon’s that would have the effect 
of temporarily voiding certain expectations, 
certain relationships, then it would merely have to 
be tested on some other occasion; and there is in 
myth no “other occasion”. So Agamemnon 
presses his demand, and Achilles presses his—his 
demand, that is, that his own honor, that which 
derives from his unique gifts as an individual, be 
recompensed. 

A hero being born from a deity is not the same 
as a king being born from a prior king. Regardless 
of the claims of noble birth that arose from the 
divine parentage of heroes, the fact is that myths 
do not accord any extraordinary status to the 
children of heroes. What a hero possesses is 
unique to them; it is therefore symbolically 
equivalent to any extraordinary, or, better, 
uncanny talent. It is, in effect, a divine potency 
present in a mortal body. Agamemnon’s error lies 
in attempting to insert into the temporal economy 
the religious act he performs in order to placate a 
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malefic destiny. Under such circumstances, it is 
inevitable that he would seek recompense from 
the child of a God, because this act is the perfect 
reflection of his intention. But it is also the 
expression of a natural order: for the Gods to 
intervene in such a fashion in our world as to 
force exceptions to rules, there is a cost, an 
investment of their attention. For if there were no 
rules, no natural laws, then every act would have 
to be attributed to them personally, and every 
motion of an atom would have to be considered a 
discrete miracle. Naturally, this is true in some 
sense insofar as rules and laws are in some sense 
pure fictions. But on the other hand, it is divine 
too that we are able to find intelligibility in the 
natural and the social world. The exchange, 
therefore, between Chryses, Apollon and 
Agamemnon will not be allowed to rest as a 
simple exception, a special intervention. Such 
would be an anecdote, not a myth. It is a myth 
because a subsequent series of divine actions are 
to follow and new structures, new “laws”, are to 
be generated because of the presence of the 
divine, which has been called into the world. 
Called into the world, the Gods will stay and do 
work beyond what is requested of them, for 
otherwise divine causality would not be 
meaningful. And thus “wrath [cholos\ laid hold of 
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the son of Atreus” (387) wrath which, as has been 
the pattern throughout Book One, sets in motion 
further actions of the Gods in the world. 3 

Achilles asks of Thetis that she remind Zeus in 
particular of the assistance she rendered him when 
the other Gods sought to bind him. In preventing 
Zeus’s binding, Thetis is responsible, in effect, for 
the further extension of his power. For the 
Platonists, Zeus is the intellectual demiurge; had 
he been bound, the limits of the realm of 
formation would be narrower than they are. Her 
action allows him to expand the scope of 
intellectual organization in the cosmos, and 
therefore it inherendy authorizes her to make a 
request based upon the possibility of such action. 
In this sense, there should nothing surprising in 
the crucial role accorded to Thetis in the 
fragmentary cosmogony of Alkman.: “The matter 
of all things,” he says, “was disturbed and 
unmade; then someone [masc.] came into being 
who was arranging everything, then a way [poros] 


3 Note, however, that the word translated “wrath” here is not 
the same as that which is used at the beginning of the book 
and at 75. Another word related to “wrath” which has 
particular significance for the Homeric corpus is the verb 
odussomai, “to be wroth against”, which features in a 
traditional etymology for the name Odysseus, as one who is 
the object of divine wrath. The Neoplatonic interpretation of 
the Odyssey sees it as an account of the soul’s journey to 
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came into being, and when the way had passed by, 
a goal [tekmdr\ followed on. And the way is like 
an arche [a ‘beginning’ or ‘origin’, philosophically 
a ‘principle’], whereas the tekmor is like a telos 
[‘goal’, philosophically a final cause, that for-the- 
sake-of-which something occurs]... When Thetis 
had come into being these became beginning and 
end of all things...”. 

Without making claims as to what Alkman 
meant, we are nevertheless free to see in these 
lines some kinship to Thetis’s role in the Iliad. If 
Zeus is the one who is arranging everything, as the 
Neoplatonists will see him when they identify him 
with the demiurge of Plato’s Timaeus, then a 
“way” and a “goal” for his works are indeed 
provided by Thetis. Thetis first makes possible, 
then directs, the series of divine actions resulting 
in finishing the procession of the divine into the 
realm of generation. Zeus accedes to Thetis’s 
request: though it shall involve him in strife with 
Hera, 


I will take thought [melesetai: care] to 
bring these things to pass [ophra telesso\. 
Come now, I will bow my head to you, so 
that you may be certain [ophra 
pepoitheis ], for this from me is the surest 
token [megiston tekmdr\ among the 
immortals; no word of mine may be 
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recalled \palinagreton], nor is false 
[apatelon: deceitful], nor unfulfilled 

[ateleuteton], once I bow my head to it. 

(523-527) 


The repetition of ophra —“in order to bring to 
pass ... in order that you may have faith...”— 
emphasizes the demiurgic agency of Zeus, as does 
the use of telesso (compare the use by Alkman’s 
Aristotelianizing commentator of telos ). The 
notion of certainty, on the other hand, strikes an 
epistemological note, as Zeus gives a sign, tekmor, 
the same word translated as “goal” in the Alkman 
fragment, by which his intentions may be known 
and discerned. 

This passage from cosmogony to 
epistemology, from the sphere of eternal intellect 
to that of the temporal psyche, which is embodied 
in the Iliad, is symbolized in the simple gesture of 
Zeus nodding his head. Zeus characterizes his 
decree with three negations that help to 
characterize the realm of temporal existence. First, 
it cannot be withdrawn or recalled, a necessary 
stipulation because in the temporal world the 
standards for non-contradiction are weaker (things 
have properties at one time that they do not at 
another). Second, it does not deceive; in the 
psychical realm, the gap between intention and 
expression allows for deception. Third, it cannot 
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be unfulfilled; the gap between psyche and 
corporeal vehicle introduces the possibility of 
failure to execute, of not finishing, of falling short 
of the telos. 

The remainder of Book One takes place 
entirely among the Gods. It consists, first, of an 
exchange between Hera and Zeus; then a speech 
by Hephaestus to Hera; and ends with Hephaestus 
pouring wine for the Gods, eliciting their laughter, 
following which the Gods feast “in equality” 
(eises, 602), are entertained by Apollon and the 
Muses, then retire to their dwellings, and Zeus and 
Hera to their bed. The apparent bitterness 
between Zeus and Hera calls out for explanation, 
inasmuch as of all the poem’s anthropomorphisms 
in regard to the Gods, it is perhaps the most 
serious. According to Proclus, Hera is the source 
of the intelligible form of souls, and produces 
together with the demiurge, Zeus, the whole 
psychical order of Being. In this, Proclus identifies 
her with the krater (cup or bowl) in which (Tim. 
41 d) the demiurge mixes first the soul of the 
universe, and then the partial, or particular souls. 
The krater is “the cause of souls so far as they are 
souls, and not of all life, for it is neither the cause 
of intellectual, nor of physical life” (IT III, 250)— 
i.e., angelical and daimonical life, on the one hand, 
and purely biological life on the other, which are 
attributed by Proclus to Rhea (ibid., 248). In the 
cooperative work of the demiurge and the krater. 
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the constitution of the soul of the universe 
(detailed in Tim. 35a ff.) is attributed more to the 
demiurge, the constitution of the partial souls 
more to the krater. 4 Proclus relates this ontological 
fact about the krater to the mythological situation 
of Hera, explaining that in the Hellenic theology 
Hera is “the source of all the Titanic distinction 
[diairesis] perceived in souls according to 
allotment [ moiras ], and the cause of separation 
[diakrisis]” (IT III, 249). Hence the myths say that 
Hera is “the cause of insanity [mania], but Zeus of 
temperance [ sophrosune ]; and the former, of 
labors in the realm of coming into being, but the 
latter, of leading up from it [anagoge]. For Hera 
excites all things to procession, multiplies them, 
and causes them by her illuminations to be 
prolific” (ibid., 251). The insanity of Herakles or 
of Io, which are attributed to Hera, are thus 
symbols of the procession of soul into the 
physical realm, and the dissension sown by Hera 
symbolic of the conflictual nature of this plane of 
Being. 

In the relationship between Zeus and Hera, 
Proclus emphasizes the intimate involvement of 


4 This is because the krater is not mentioned in the account at 
Tim. 35a, but is first mentioned at Tim. 41 d, where it is, 
however, said that the demiurge “again in the prior bowl 
\palin epi ton proteron kratera\ wherein he had blended and 
mixed the soul of the universe,” etc. 
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Hera in all that Zeus does: “the intellectual 
thought of Zeus is said to be participated in first 
by Hera; for ‘no other God’, says Homer’s Zeus, 
‘knows my mind before Hera does’ (II. 1.547)” (IC 
169/93). The strife between Zeus and Hera is, as 
Hephaestus underscores, “for mortals’ sakes” (II. 
1.574); indeed, bringing forth the mortal world is a 
“work of sorrow [high erga ]” (573). 
Appropriately, then, Hephaestus speaks of care or 
trouble [kedos] and of being aggrieved 
[. achnumenos ] as he hands Hera the two-handled 
cup, relating the circumstances of his own fall to 
earth (584-96). His expressions of sorrow are met, 
however, by the opposite emotion in the divine 
company, who laugh at him (599). Proclus 
interprets this collective laughter at Hephaestus in 
fact as the sign that the rest of the Gods are about 
to collaborate with Hephaestus in his work as 
demiurge of the sensible world, this work being 
for them of the nature of a game (IR I, 127). 
Hence at the end of the banquet, each of the 
Gods retires to the separate houses fashioned for 
them by Hephaestus (606), their “cosmic 
receptacles”, as Proclus terms them (ibid., 126) 
and hence to their separate cosmic functions, 
while Zeus and Hera retire to the marital bed. 
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